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ionce of The Progressive Farmer. 





so many good and useful 
in The Progressive Farmer | 
e enough to stimulate us all 
c Mr. D. Lane, of 


Seeing 
artic+e= 

t= 41 
Joos Lib 


an article. 


rite 
ee county, did write such an in- 
sractive and valuable article, and 
ue from which so much useful in- 
formati mn could be gained. 

We in this section of North Caro 


lina have been very much troubled 
Na dave § D ; 
the last few years with a very 


pl black bug (not much larger 
than a large grain of wheat) aspecies 
of weevil that has been very destruc- 
tive to corn in the barns, in a great 
many instances eating it almost toa 
honeycomb appearance by August 


or September. I have frequently 
seen corn shelled and put in tow sacks | 
inthe latter part of summer and in | 
ashort while you could hardly tell | 
the color of the sack, so many of | 
them had crawled through the sacks 
and were sticking to thein. Nowa 
neighbor, a very successful farmer, 
has founda cheap, simple and, he 
ars, effectual remedy for them. It 
is this; When putting the corn away | 
in the barn put in a few sassafras 
pushes umong it. Try this. | 
R. H. LANE. 
Beaufort Co., N. C. } 


| 
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THE QUALITY OF HAY IN WINTER FEED- | 
ING. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Most farmers ship their best hay 
tomarket when prices are good and | 
retain the poorest grades for home | 
feeding ; und this policy produces the 
best results in the end. That is, it | 
always pays best to ship only the | 
best of any farm produce to market, 
forin the event of a glut or surplus 
of goods the inferior grades will 
always be pushed to the wall, and | 
sells sometimes for less than actual 
transportution charges. It has been 
my fixed purpose for years, founded 
upon experience, to ship only fine. 
quality produce to market. If my | 
products, whether of grain crops, 
dairy or fruit, will not pass inspec- | 
ion as first-class I consider it better 
policy to sell them to some nearby | 
market which I can reach with a 
team, thus saving railroad transpor- 
tation, or to make use of them in 
other ways at home than to send 
then forth to some uncertain city 
market. In the end I am in pocket. 
We raise our farm products for 
money, and we should endeavor to 
Provide the best that money will 
buy. 

But in the matter of wintering 
stock on the left-over hay, or the in- 
ferior grades that were not consid- 
ered worthy of shipment, there is 
always the danger of underfeeding 
the animals, and thus working harm 
indirectly. It goes without saying 
that there is less nourisnment in a | 
ton of inforior hay than in the same 
‘mount of first-class, properly-cured 
hay. Otherwise there would be no 
special demand for the latter at 
higher prices than the former. 
Therefore, if we give the usual quan- 
ity they will not get as much nour- 
Shment as if the hay was all first- 
“ass. An allowance must be made 
Nthe difference of the nourishing 
qualities, which must be made up in 
either quantities of hay or 
Nore additional food. Stock can eat 
‘ly a certain amount of hay with- 
Nt Causing bloating, and I have 
found it much more economical to 
increase the grain ration a little 
than the hay supply. With the poor 
hay I mx enough bran to bring the 
crpraagee of the ration up to 

» The same standard as the same 
{ality of bright, fullleneth timothy 
hay. In this way the naianase secure 
as much nourish ant witl ; t add- 
tema se ment without add 
io: Se — burden to their 
the son Peed cattle through 
elon porieess they have little 
food. hens course unnutritious 
Sa > ley will in most cases | 
ign ch = very often develop: 
i halt ov - ) os before the winter 
toided ne ‘a This danger must be 
One of Gi hy ry way possible, and 

o the : ca an f causes is the quality | 

we give to the animals. | 
W. E. Epwarps. 
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WHEAT. 





Prof. Merriam Writes From Experience ona 
Timely Subject. 


N wh oa bl . 
| Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


At the present writing, October 
3rd, many farmers 
sowing wheat. 


in Georgia are 
There need be no 
undue haste in this matter, and these 
farmers had much better be working 
over their seed bed one or two weeks. 
We shall not sow until after the 
15th of October. Any time from 
then to the first of December will do 
nicely. We prefer to wait until 
after the first good frost, for then 
there is less liability of injury from 
the fly, and this time can be very 
profitably used preparing the land. 
We shall plant our wheat on a corn 
and pea vine stubble. The peas were 
sown in the corn at the last plowing, 
and have made arank growth, as 


also have the crab grasses. This 


we have cut for hay, and as the, 


stubble is too heavy to work up well 
with a cutaway harrow, we are re- 


| plowing it shallowly across the rows, 


and shall work the land over about 


|/once a week until we are ready to 


plant. Part of this land we are fer- 
tilizing with 400 pounds to the acre 
of a chemical fertilizer consisting of 


phosphoric acid and potash, and part | 


| we Shall leave unfertilized in order 
| to note the difference. 


Mr. W. P. Walker, of Griffin, Ga., 


| this year grew fifty-eight bushels of 


wheat to the acre on three acres, 
andan average of fifty-three bush- 


,els to the acre on fourteen acres. His 


wheat was fertilized with 400 pounds 
of guano tothe acre, made of half 
cotton seed meal and half acid phos- 
phate. Such fertilizing must involve 
a great drain on the potash in the 
soil; and while his land evidently 
contains a large amount of this ele- 
ment, it is doubtful how long such a 
drain can be kept up without a seri- 
ous falling off of the crop. I regard 
it better farming to expend the 
money he has spent for ammonia, in 
purchasing phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash. While wheat undoubtedly con- 
tains a great deal of nitrogen, still 
this can be obtained very much 
cheaper through the growing of 
leguminous crops. 


GUESSING AT ONE’S INCOME. 





A friend of mine whose business 
takes him regularly through some of 
the most prosperous agricultural 
counties in North America tried his 
hand at census enumerating in that 
Same section, and was astounded at 
learning how few farmers had kept 
books of their business or had any 
idea of the value of the products of 
the farm, especially those consumed 
at home. The man whose wages 
come ina pay envelope knows well 
enough, of necessity, how much his 
milk, eggs and ‘‘garden sass”’ 
him, whereas the grower himself 
takes these things for granted. Men 
apparently prosperous could not tell 
how much milk they produced in a 
year, or eggs ; in fact, they were com- 
pelled to make a wild guess at their 
annualincome. There are manufac- 
turers whose methods are as easy- 
going as this, but they can’t survive 
such laxity so long as the agricul- 
turist can. The lesson which the 
census will teach the forehanded 


cost 


man is the importance of scientific | 


farm bookkeeping.—Farm and Home. 
~~ + 


THE FARMER AND WEATHER BUREAU. 





To present a scientific exposition 


of the laws of storms is beyond the | 


| scope of this paper, and would re- 


To give you some idea of what the | 


growing of such crops will do to in- 
crease the yield of wheat, I will give 
you the experience of one of my 
neighbors. In 1899 he made eighteen 
bushels of wheat to the acre on five 
acres. A crop of cow peas was then 
grown on the land and followed by 
wheat again. This yeur he gathered 
thirty-eight bushels of wheat to the 
acre on thissame land. After which 
he sowed it again to peas, and ex- 
pects to follow with wheat again this 
fall. The only trouble with him is, 
he has used too little potash on his 
pea crop, and the growth of vines is 
not what it should have been. His 
land is of a sandy character and 
needs potash. 

If we want large crops of wheat, 
we must grow large crops of cow 
peas, and cow peus need chemical 
fertilizers. I prefer to use the bulk 
of these fertilizers on my pea crop, 
to putting them directly on the 
wheat, although they will pay on the 
latter crop also. 

At the meeting of our State Agri- 
cultural Society, at Dublin, Ga., in 
August, while in conversation with 
the brother of the Hon. Pope Brown, 
President of the Society, he informed 
me that it had paid them to use pot- 
ash on wheat, and in fact, for most 
other crops. Their soil is of a sandy 
character like the majority of the 
land in the lower part of our State. 
On all such land potash always gives 
murked results. F. J. MERRIAM. 

Battle Hill, Ga. 

—~ + 

No theory, however correct. is of 
any value unless you know how to 
apply it. You may send your boy 
to the agricultural college and spoil 
him fora farmer by filling him up 
with theories which he has no dispo- 
sition to reduce to practice. You 


may send him to the same college | 


and make him a better farmer than 
you are or ever can be. Everything 


depends on what kind of a boy you | 
send and whether he ean convert. 


correct theories and sound principles 
into actual practice Exchange. 


quire a review of the voluminous 
literature which has been published 
upon the subject. 
cient to say that storms are consid- 
ered to be revolving whirlwinds 


which turn trom right to left, and | 


have a progressive movement to- 
wards the northeast. These gyrat- 
ing portions of the atmosphere de- 
velop a low barometer near the cen- 
ter. On the eastern side warm 
southerly winds, with increasing 


cloudiness and rain prevail; on the) 


west side cold northerly winds and 
clearing skies. Storms are but minor 
whirls in the general circulation of 
the atmosphere resulting from the 
differences of temperture between the 
equator and the poles. The weather 
bureau forecasts are thus made by 
the national method of observing the 
actual features of the weather and 
anticpating the changes which may 
occur within the brief interval of a 
few days. It is evident that fore- 
casts for months or years in advance 
are not possible. The so-called fore- 
easts in the almanacs, and such as 
are issued by false prophets like Fos- 
ter, of Missouri, and Hicks, of St. 
Louis, are utterly valueless and un- 
worthy of any attention. 

There is nota community which 
does not receive some benefit from 
the forecasts or other information 
furnishel by the weather bureau. 
While storm warnings are of the 
greatest benefit to commerce und 
navigation, and have been the means 
of saving thousands of lives and 
millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty, the value of the forecasts to 
agricultural interests cannot be min- 
imized. Warnings of rain are of im- 
mense value to the raisin industry in 
California; the cold wave warnings 
benefit stockmen in the West, and 
are eagerly noted by growers of cot- 
ton, tobacco and other crops liable 
to be injured by freezing weather ; 
the truck and strawberry growers of 
Eastern North Carolina appreciate 
highly the frost warnings in spring 
which enable them to protect their 
crops and dominate the early North- 
ern markets. It is certain that 
further improvements in the fore- 
casts will be made and that many 
other ways of utilizing the informa- 
tion furnished by the bureau will 
ultimately discovered. The farmer 
should formulate his demands, should 
be aggressive in his search for infor- 
mation upon all subjects that may 
contribute to his success, and in so 
doing he will learn that he cannot 
dispense with the assistance proffered 
him by the weather bureau. 

Gentlemen, permit me to thank 
you for your kind attention, and to 
extend you a cordial invitation to 
visit the Weather Bureau office, at 
Raleigh, atany time.—From Director 
C. F. Von Herrman’s address to Com- 
missioners of Agriculture. 


SU 

Postpone to the great object of 
liberty every Smaller motive and 
| passion.—Thomas Jefferson. 


It will be suffi- | 


NEW WHEATS; SUMAC. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

The North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture has secured for trial 
trialin this State twenty-two new 
varieties of winter wheat, mostly 
from the warm dry regions of Aus- 
tralia, South America and Southern 
Europe. To prevent mixing, these 
new wheuts should be grown at least 
one-quarter mile from any other 
variety of wheat. Of the 22 varie- 
ties 14 have been reserved for plant- 
ing on the test farms of the Depart- 
ment. The other eight will be dis- 
tributed to farmers as follows: 

No. 1—Buarletta. A hardy, bearded, 
soft, red wheat from Argentina, 
where itis very extensively grown. 

No. 2.—Berdianski, A hard am- 
ber wheat from the Mediterranean 
region of France. Hardy and resists 
rust well. 

No. 3—Frances. A _ half-hardy, 
soft red wheat from Argentina, where 
it forms a large part of the exported 
crop. It makes good flour. 

No. 4.—Allora. A half hardy early, 
soft, white drought and rust proof 
| wheat from New South Wales. 

No. 5.—Steinwedel. A hardy, early, 
soft, white wheat from New South 
Wales, where it is the most esteemed 
variety. 
North Carolina. 

No. 6.—Genessee Giant.—A hybrid 
American wheat, very hardy; seed 


hard, large, amber; makes good | 
flour. Should be tried in the moun- 


tain section. 

No. 7.—Conning Downs. 
ed, early, soft, white, large seeded 
wheat from Australia. 
drought extra well. Not very hardy. 
Recommended only for low country. 

No. 8—Onigara. A bearded, hardy, 


Makes good flour. 

The following method of preparing 
and sowing seed is recommended : 

1. Use ground which has had a 


|; beam, crushing the leaves under it. | 
A beard- | 


tion of 1 pound formalin in 25 gallons 


of water ; or soak 24 hours, frequent- | 
1% | 


pounds of liver of sulphur in 25 gal. | 


ly stirring, in a solution of 
lons of water. Never sow wheat or 


oats without treating seed for smut. 


SUMAC. 
The article on sumac published by 


the undersigned in The Progressive | 


Farmer in June last brought forth a 
large number of letters asking for 
further information and the names 
of dealers in sumac. 


of July and August, few of these in- 
quiries could be properly answered. 
The following information, however, 
covers most of the questions asked 
by the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer. If too late for this year, 
preserve for future reference: 

1. Sumac cannot be ground ina 
grist mill nor by iron or steel cut- 
ting discs. It must be ground by a 
heavy stone roller ina sort of pit 
| very much resembling the appliances 


for grinding clay for brick making. | 


The pit may be lined by wood, brick, 
stone or cement. A heavy post is 


set in center. From this a long beam 


_the pit. 
Very promising for Central | 
| Spike or pin. 


,center post and wall of the pit, so | 
Resists | 


vigorous, soft red wheat from Japan. | 


crop of cow peas, turned under this | 


fall. Plow four to six inches deep, 
at least two weeks before the seed is 
sown. Harrow until very fine. 

2. Apply broadcast the following 


fertilizer, after the land is harrowed. | 
Per acre, acid phosphate 200 pounds, | 
muriate of potash 50 pounds, cotton | 


seed meal 100 pounds. In addition 
to this fertilizer, the plot may be 
top dressed in spring with nitrate of 
sodr at the rate of 100 to 150 pounds 
per acre. 


| short. 


3. Before sowing seed, soak for | 
twelve hours in a solution of copper | 
» | 

sulphate 1 ounce to 11% gallons of 


water. Remove and drain the seed 
for ten minutes then plunge into a 
clear saturated solution of 
water. Use a burlap sack to hoid 
the grain. Do not neglect to treat 
the seed as above, or otherwise smut 
may destroy one-half or more of the 
crop. 


4. Sow the seed just before the 


first hard frost is expected. Earlier 


lime | 


sowings are liable to serious damage | 


from Hessian Later sowings 
muy winter kill. 


>. Wheats sent out by the Depart- 


fly. 


ment are all new, but farmers are | 


also strongly recommended to ex- 
periment with the following varie- 
ties which are among the best yield- 
ers for this climate, to-wit.: Velvet 
Chaff, Fuleaster, Red Purple Straw, 
Fultz, White Early May. We espe- 
cially recommend Purple S:raw (Red) 
and White Early May. 

All the above should receive same 
care and treatment advised for the 
new wheuts. 

Many farmers writing for wheat 
ask also for samples of new oats. 
The Department is not distributing 
oats this fall. The best varieties of 
oats for North Carolina are the fol- 


lowing, their relative value being in | 


the order given: 

Appler, Texas Red, Virginia Turf, 
Black Winter. Burt is the only spring 
oat worth planting. All these can 
be obtained of seedsmen. Oats should 
be sown before wheat. They are 
not injured by the Hessian fly. Sow 
as soon as possible after October Ist. 

Oats suffer from rust, for which 


there is no remedy but the early | 


sowing of rust-proof varieties. Smut 
is also very destructive some years. 
To preyent this, soak the seed for 
two hours before planting in a solu- 


or pole stretches across and beyond 
One end of the beam is at- 
tached to top of post by a ring and 
To the other end the 
horse is hitched. The stone has a 
round hole in center. It is loose on 
the beam ; as the horse walks around 
the pit the stone revolves on the 


The stone can be slided between the 


that all the contents are ground. 
a smaller way 


In 
dried sumac leaves 


can be beaten toa powder with a! 


common flail. 

2. Most deaders in dyestuffs handle 
sumac. 
houses may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: 

Innis & Co., 3 Cedar St., New York. 

Lehn & Fink, New York. 

Lawrie & Co., 13 Stone St., New 
York. 

Howe, Fuller & Trunket, 
Mass. 

O.8. Janey & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Boston, 


Edward J. Walker, Baltimore, Md. | 


A recent article on sumac ina 
trade paper gives the following in- 
formation : 

This year’s supply 
Excessive rains during har- 
vest injured the Sicily sumac. Ex- 
cessive drought has cut short the 
Virginia (Southern) supply. There 
is practically no sumac in first hands. 
The demand is brisk and steadily in- 
creasing. Prices are likely to go 
higher. Present quotations (Sept. 
1) are as follows: 

Sicily No. 1. per ton, $58. 

Sicily No. 2, per ton, $53 to $57. 

Virginia, per ton, $40 to $45. 

GERALD McCarthy. 
N. C. Dep't Agriculture, Raleigh, 
N.C. 
i ee + a 

The premiums at the State Fair 
have been given heretofore to cattle, 
sheep and hogs open to the world. 
This year, in addition to those, they 


have been duplicated and offered for | 


stock ownedin North Curolina, no 
others competing 1n that class. 


enlightened action of the Agricul- 
tural Department of the State, in 
aiding the premium list. Let every 
farmer who has cattle, sheep or hogs 
that he deems meritorious bring 
them forward to this great exhibit, 
commemorating the Fortieth Fair of 
the Society. 
—w ee om 

Mr. J. Wallace Cook, who lives at 
Forest Hill, is one of our best farm- 
ers. He raised 220 bushels of wheat 
on six acres of land. Thisis 36% 
bushels to the acre. This piece of 
land has been farmed in wheat for 
six or eight years and always yields 
well, but this is the banner year. Mr. 
Cook says that $46.30 covers all ex- 
penses or cost from plowing the land 
to, and, including threshing, but 
does not include the toll. He says 
that 50 bushels of wheat can be raised 
'to the acre, and he will make an 
| effort to so next year. Mr. Cook is 
| not only a big wheat farmer, but he 
|is the father of 19 children.—Con- 
cord Standard. 


Owing to other | 
work which kept the writer away | 
from Raleigh for nearly the whole 


Among some of the largest | 


of sumac is | 


This | 
was in compliance with the request | 
of stock breeders and farmers of our | 
State, and was made possible by the | 


Horticulture. 
SOME PAYING VEGETABLES, 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Okra is a summer vegetable, a 
| wonderful pod yielder. Pods should 
| be gathered every other day from the 
| plant and thrown aside, if not wanted 
for use. By so doing the plant bears 
‘more. At first you may not be fond 
of okra, but under different kinds of 
preparation some may suit the relish. 
Pickled, boiled, or fried, or in some 
way prepared, we may come to a 
fondness. Itis very easily grownon 
good rich land. 

Celery can be grown in North 
Carolina to perfection. And yet we 
| depend on the large shipments to our 
'State. We may learn to grow celery 
ina short time. Fewer insects prey 
/upon it than on most plants, and 

there is a sure market for it in our 
| cities. It pays the grower a good 
| profit and it is raid to be of fine 
| nutritive value for rheumatism. Try 
| it as a nerve supporter. 

The above vegetables require lands 
| Well prepared with the manure at 
_this season of the year to make a 
good success next season. Fresh un- 
rotted manure at planting time is in- 
| jurious. 
| Many people complain of drought 
when it may have been their own 
fault for want of judicious prepara- 
tion. We had along dry time part 
of July and August. I had no cause 
| of real complaint. When lands are 
_dry you do not often see vegetables 
cultivated too often when the culti- 
| vation is wisely done. 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
j 
} 


plant may be grown for winter use 
(and with good success. 


| 
| 
| The salsify or vegetable oyster 
| 


Many peo- 
ple do not know the plant, and so it 
| may not be extensively grown. Many 
vegetables are for winter use and are 
not of so fine flavor out of their sea- 
/son, while others are for use the 
whole year round. 


R. R. Moore. 
Guilford Co., N.C, 


a 


—= 
FALL WORK IN THE ORCHARD. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

After the harvesting of the fruits 
|in the orchard too many growers con- 
| sider their work finished for the sea- 
son, and let the trees take care of 
_themselves. While the trees may 
not need any further cultivation, 
they do require more actual care than 
in the summer. My fall work in the 
orchard is the most successful that I 
spend among my trees, and I con- 
sider the work more important in 
causing a good crop the next year 
than the summer cultivation. In 
the first place the worms and insects 
can be destroyed better now than 
ever before. Every fallen and de- 
,caying fruit harbors worms and in- 
sects that will raise a new brood for 
| the next year. They will enter the 
ground or the bark of the tree this 
fall, winter there and early in spring 
hatch out thousands of their kind. 
| Consequently my first effort is to 
‘capture and destroy as many of 
_ these as possible. I not only have 

all the decaying fruits picked up, 
| but the leaves and litter under the 
trees are raked up and burnt. Fire 
_is the only sure destroyer. The ashes 
|may afterwards be spread out under 
the trees to fertilize the soil, but first 
every worm and insect must be 
roasted alive. 

When the worms are all destroyed 
in the fruit then I hunt for them in 
| the tree. A good many of them will 
be concealed just under the loose 
bark and they can easily be dislodged 
and killed. Others may have worked 
themselves into holes, and can only 
be reached by a wire. By scraping 
and hunting around in this way a 
'small army of worms can be killed, 
and the trees will have just so many 
less to contend with the next season. 
| In this work one prepares the trees 
|for the winter also, for the borers 
|always weakens the vitality of the 
trees in the fall, and make them 
| more liable to injury by the cold. 


| 


| After the orchard is thus cleaned 
of insects and worms, all broken and 
| twisted branches should be carefully 
| pruned off. Where a large limb is 
cut off, cover the wound with dirt 
|and tie a rag round it. This will 
help it to heal up quicker and pre- 
aM ie de. x Riemer! 
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ORIAL NOTES. 


| cratic party. 
will always be bitter partisans, but | 
;our really great men ‘‘make their | 
| party 
41 INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PaRa- | 
OTHER CONSIDERATIONS | 
oF State Poxticy,’ is the motto of The | 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this | 


the | 


shows that payment has been received up to | 
Jan. 1, 1900; 1 Jan. 01, to Jan. 1, 1901, and so on. | 
is re- | 
ceived before date, which answers tor a receipt, | 
eun be changed. If not properly changed within | 
| but we are always glad to see any 


; Man 


| this country aman who has served 


two terms as President as the repre- 


sentative of the Democratic party, | 


and aman who held that office four 


| years as a Republican, it was not| 
| positively known until last week 
| how either would vote in the coming 
| Presidential election. 


And Mr. Har- 
rison is not in line with his party in 


Cleveland still refuses to swallow the 
free silver doctrine of the Demo- 
The little narrow men 


ereed suit their convictions 
rather than their convictions suit 
their party creed.”’ 


The Free Press reports that Gov- 
ernor-elect Aycock spoke at Kinston 


people to uphold his hands in foster- 
ing peace and good will between the 
in North in build- 


races Carolina, 


jing up the industries of the State, 


and in providing an opportunity for 
every child to gain an education.”’ 
This has the right ring. 
cock as Governor devotes himself to 


Carolinians of all parties. 
The 
that a narrow-minded man in the 
during the next 


four years could do much harm, while 


}aman of large mould will find count- 
| less opportunities for fostering peace | 
'and encouraging education and in. | 


dustrial progress. 


It is unnecessary for us to say that 


in many matters we differ seriously | 


with Dr. Kilgo, of Trinity College, 


sound principles. 
copy with pleasure 


advocate 
Therefore we 


' this bold paragraph from Dr. Kilgo’s 
|/recent sermon to Trinity students: 
| **Traditions 


If Mr. Ay- | 


have put 
lines, and partisanship has 
veloped an arrogance that 


+ 
u 


- One of t! silliest of campaign | 
“arguments” is the perpetual com- | 
parison of prices under the Cleve-| sumes to dictate all policies, 
land administration with those that! the individual citizen has 
have prevailed recently under Me-| robbed of his will, and 

An attempt 


Kinley. This proves nothing what-| the slave of party rule. 


1e 


while 
been 


ever so fauras public measures are| to assert personal freedom and ex- | 


concerned, for upon all financial | press patriotic sincerity of faith has 
legislation McKinley and Cleveland | heen met by social ostracism, loss of 


us in party | 
de- | 


as- | 


made | 


hold opinions as nearly alike as two 
black-eyed peas. 


The call for the formation of a 
State Fruit Shippers’ Association re- 
eently issued by Prof. Gerald Mc- 
Carthy has met with general accept- 
ance. The new organization of fruit 
growers for mutual protection is 
therefore assured. The first meet- 
ing will be held in the Auditorium 
of the Agricultural Building at 5 p. 
m. Oct. 25th, 1900. Prominent fruit 
growers from different parts of the 
State will address the meeting. 


The State Alliance Executive Com- 
mittee is called to meet in Raleigh, 
October 25th, (Thursday of Fair 
week) at 1l a. m. It would be of 
considerable benefit to the Commit- 
tee to have advices from the various 
counties as to the prospects for re- 
organization. Write your views to 
Secretary Parker, The Progressive 
Farmer, or some member at once, so 
that the Committee may fully un- 
derstund the situation. To make 
this suggestion of value, it must 
have immediate attention, as the 
time is short. 

With matchless consistency, the 
cotton mill owners of Alamance 


county, strengthened by a thorough | 


organization of themselves, have or- 
dered their operatives to quit the 
Labor Union or quit work. We learn 
that this action of the mill owners 
has only strengthened the Union 
Spirit, that organization having re- 
ceived an unusually large number of 
new members during the past week. 
We do not know what will be the 
result of this disagreement, but all 
that believe in fair play and equal 
rights must sympathize with the 


operatives in their struggle for lib- | 


erty. 


When you wish to buy improved 


business caste, and a flood of vile de- 
nunciation. By these methods— 
methods as cruel as the flames of the 
Inquisition—men have been driven 
to do the will of party. The price of 
freedom is death; social, business 
and political death. It comes at as 
high price today as it did in the days 
of Leonidas. The hope we have is 
in the fact that there are some men 
among ts who will have it at any 
price. They are the fore-runners of 
u genuine kingdom. To them free- 
dom and death are better than slavery 
and existence.”’ 
—aee es 


FACTORY CHILD LAEDR VS. FARM CHILD 
LAB JR. 











| The Raleigh Post wishes to know 
| why it is worse to keep a child work- 
jing ina cotton mill without the ad 
vantages of an education than to 
keep him at work on the farm with- 
out these advantages. It is not the 
purpose of The Progressive Farmer 
to defend or excuse eijher ; we think 
thatin either case the parents should 
be dealt with. But we should think 
that a comparison of the rosy cheeks 
and strong bodies of the average 
j|farm boy with the stunted bodies 
and sallow complexion of the child 
early placed at the confining work of 
a cotton factory would answer the 
Post’s question quite fully. Cotton 
mill work does not exercise the whole 
body, but gives abnormal develop- 
ment to certain portions and stunts 
the remainder. Farm work develops 
the entire body. Cotton mill work 
binds the child to a machine to do a 
machine’s work. Unlike his brother 
on the farm, he learns nothing of the 
| glory and beauties of earth and sky 








jand forest and field, nothing of the 
independence and freedom that are 
‘every farm boy’s. For the child 


breeds of cattle, swine, sheep, or! forced to labor in the cotton mill, 
poultry, exumine our advertising | there is no rest because of rainy days, 
columns. And when you wish to| no Vacation period because crops 
sell, write for advertising rates and! have been “laid by.’’ The farm boy’s 
tell our thousands of reading ae: | i 
ing farmers what you have to sell. | 


i him, nor can he claim the farm boy’s | 
Recently we have received many ad. | 





fresh air and sunny skies are not for | 


| kind of a box or tin 


THE “HOW” OF BETTER SCHOOLS. 


|egram said : 


|a general way about what we need 


| for the cause of education will be! 


prepared to say something definite 
| when the time comes.’’ Whereupon 
| the News and Observer made this 
| comment: 

“The ‘something definite’ that 
must precede everything is money. 
The Democratic pledge of better 
schools cannot be redeemed unless 
there is more money available for 
| public schools. The correct way to 
|getitis toimpose fair taxes on the 
franchises and gross incomes of the 
tax-dodging corporations. That 
the ‘something definite’ that will en- 
gage the attention of the legislators 
who promised longer school terms.”’ 

This is sound doctrine well-said. 
And if the News and Observer will 
only preach it during the 60 days, 
session of the next Legislature and 
not furlits flag at the first sign of 
|opposition, it can do good. We 
shall watch its course with interest. 


—te eo 


FREE RURAL DELIVERY. 


is 


A Durham county correspondent 


| writes: 


“We people can’t get our papers 
until several days after they are 
| published. We want free rural mail 
delivery and will be pleased if you 
| will give some information in regard 
| to it. 
'stand a civil service examination? 
What is Raleigh rural carrier’s 
'salary? Can we get a route estab- 
‘lished where it runs in contact with 
country postoffices? Who appoints 
irural carriers? I have a petition 
signed some over one hundred fami- 
ilies and will be pleased if you will 
advise me at once. I amconfident if 
we can get this proposed route estab- 
lished it will be the means of you 
getting subscribers to The 
Progressive Farmer.”’ 

Our correspondent has started out 
| well. 
want free rural delivery and he has 
a petition expressing their desire for 
The next thing for him to do is 
|to inform his Congressman of this 
| fact and get his co-operation. This 


more 


“it. 


official would probably give this co- | 
operation at any time, but he will | 
certainly doso with especial pleasure | 


vember 6th. The petition should set 
forth the character of the country, 
the roads, and the number of fami- 
lies that can be reached in a day’s 
drive. 
strongest arguments in favor of a 
community asking for free rural 
delivery. 

Now, having secured the petition, 
forward it to your Congressman and 
request him to have the Postoffice 
Department senda specialagent to 
visit the section and map owt a 
|route. This will be done, of course, 
j;at government expense. If the 
agent’s report is satisfactory, free 
| rural delivery is assured. 
| As to other questions asked by our 
“roo rural de If the people want 








| 


free rural delivery, the question of | 
| whether or not it willaffect country | 
Post- 


postoffices is not considered. 
 eaeiar Bailey at Raleigh tells us 
that rural carriers receive $500 per 
year ; out of this amount they must 
pay horse hire. Carriers 


master-General 
tion of the District Congressman, 


amination. 


paragraphs from Wallace’s Farmer 
may prove interesting : 


from almost any railroad postoftice 
where one hundred heads of families, 
whichfcan be reached in a twenty to 


will sign a petition setting forth the 
character of the country, the 
the population, and provide 
selves with the secure metal lock 
boxes required by the department. 
Many rural delivery routes fail be- 


roads, 


;cause they insist on providing any 


ean for the de- 
posit of the mail. The boxes pro- 
vided by the government cost $3.50 


| opportanities for all round physical 

vertisements offering land for sale, | development. | 
} . . . 

Weare sorry that The Post does reed The “ te yee — 
; : ... | amount, ley have one opening 
| not realize with Col. Bryan thate : Teer ‘te 
be 1120 V th Sol Bryan that child for the mail carrier, whose key fits 

‘ . . 2 . : . bhapj » | avarw ‘ . ~ 

| dew 01 in our factories is a ‘‘erime every box on the route, and another 
| against posterity’? and that ‘‘to rob | opening for the farmer to deposit his 
(a child of its school days is bad | mail, money for the purchase of 
money orders, stamps, etc. 


or wishing to buy land, and many 


letters asking where improved stock 
could be bought. We are always 
glad to receive letters of this kind, 
but it would better for all concerned 
if those having improved stock for 


| apiece, and could not be provided at 


,enough, but to bendits back by a | 


sale would regularly remind our | 
readers of the fact through our ad- 
vertising columns. 


load for which only the adult is 
fitted is even worse.’’ But the Pos) | 
is progressive and we expect that it 

As another evidence of the growth | will soon join the great mass of | 
of the independent spirit in politics, thinking people in its views upon | 
et may be said that while we have in | this question. 


‘‘Money ina box of this kind is per- 
fectly secure, and his mail cannot be 
tampered with by anybody. Some 


Sometime ago the Greensboro Tel- | 


‘“‘We hope that the politicians and 
| newspapers who are now talking in| 
|last and we hope that what has been | 


He has found that his people | 


at any time between now and No- | 


Good roads form one of the) 


are ap- | 
pointed by the First Assistant Post- | 
upon recommenda- | 


In this connection, the following | 


THIS WEEK’S PAPER. 


We give in this issue a number of 
helpful letters from practical farm- 
ers. 
special attention in this issue and our 


. : . 7 w » 
said will benefit our readers. The 
Grout bill, which was so thoroughly 


discussed in this paper last spring, | 
is the subject of an interesting let-| 


ter from Mr. F. W. Moseley on page 
8. We hope that our North Caro- 
lina Congressmen will vote solidly 
for this measure when it comes up 
December 6th- In connection with 
Prof. Emery’s reply to L. J. 8. on 
this page, the article on Angoras on 
page 8 can be read with profit. 

On page 4 we publish the eall for 
the organization of a “State Liter- 
ary and Historical Associatian.’’ We 
are glad that steps have been tuken 
in this direction and hope that the 
meeting on the 22nd will result in 
the formation of a strong associa- 
tion for the promotion of the three 
objects named in the call. To say 
that such an association has been 
long needed and now more badly 
than ever before is to repeat what 
everyone knows. 
| On page 6 we publish a letter re- 
plying to our recent editorial on so- 
cialism. Our rejoinder will appear 
next week. We have a good report 
of the Wake County Alliance meet- 
ing and hope other counties will re- 
port without delay. 


—~a 6 eo 
ANGORA AND CASHMERE 


E GOATS. 


Do rural carriers have to! 


L. J.S., Faison, N. C., wishes to 
know if the Angora and Cashmere 
goat are the same. It issupposed all 
the domestic goats (Capra hiscus) 
are decended from a wild form, 
(Capra wgagrus), although some au- 
thorities think the Ibex (C. ibex) is 
the ancestor, while others claim the 
ancestor to have become extinct. 

The Angora is chiefly valuable for 
the long silky coat and not for the 
under coat, whilst the Cashmere is 
valued for the fine under coat, from 
which theCashmere or ‘‘camel’s hair”’ 
shawls are made. 


Wheat growing has received | 


(See Johnson’s | 


Cyclopedia p. 819 by F. A. Lucas). | 


‘ularity of the goat in the United | 
| States is its wid» range of appetite | 
for coarse herbage and its desirable | 


table quality. It is being found that 
the goat can take the place of re- 
| ducing the sprouts on newly-cleared 
land and thus help the pioneer who is 
/enlarging the cultivable area, whilst 


its flesh is toothsome and its skin is |} 


sought for various purposes. Add 
| to these that the Angora is hardy in 
| our climate and its coat of long silky 

hair equals or outsells sheep’s wool, 
|depending on its grade, 


‘blood in the grades. Pure Angoras 


ure very valuable. Grades are worth 


about the same as good sheep. 
F. E. E. 
eee 


SOME INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


i 
Will you please tell me which is 
the best hand hay press on the mar- 
ket, where it can be bought at and 
} at what price? CALVIN BratTry. 
Gaston Co., N.C. 
II. 
Is there any machine in operation 


|for picking and cleaning field peas? | 


| Give prices, &c.? J. B. OLIVER, 
Onslow Co., N. C. 


III, 


out it, for it gives me so much mat- 
ter of value to farmers. Please give 
|;me an article on curing hay, as I am 


| interested in that at this time. 


“Free delivery can be obtained | 


twenty-eight-mile drive in one day, | 


| operated. 


them- | 


of our readers seem to have the im- | 


| pression that the agent of the de- 


partment has some selfish interest in | 


insisting on this kind of a box. 
this they are entirely mistaken.’’ 


In | 


A. P. WHITEHEAD. ° 
Craven Co., N. C. 
{Answers by 


Corresponding Editor 


I. 

We believe a hand hay press is too 
expensive in time to be profitably 
We have heard of several 
being invented. One by Mr. J. H. 
Kinealy, A. & M. College, Raleigh, 
N. C., now of St. Louis, Mo. Prof. 
Benj. Irby, Raleigh, N. C., was 
once working on a hay press. It 
may bea practicable hand machine. 
An old cotton press might be made 
to serve as a hay press. 

aT, 

There is a field pea harvester which 
the makers claim to be a practicable 
one, but we have not had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing one at work. Manu- 
facturers should advertise in these 
columns. 


Emery.]} 


III. 


Write the N.C. Experiment Sta- | 


tion fora copy of Bulletin No. 125, 
This is an illustrated bulletin of 50 
pages, covering ‘Tests of Forage 
Grasses ; The Formation and care of 
Grass Lands ; Haying Tools and Hay 
Making.”’ 


The Thinkers. 


| THE REAL PERIL IN THE YELLOW PERIL. 


While there is serious danger to 
the world’s peace in the settlement 
of the Chinese question, it is yet 
small compared with the peril that 


lwill come to the world’s industrial 


| 


_| candidate than faithfulness ¢, 
self or to any other leade 


peace from the awakening of China | 


from its sleep of ages. The only 


our own. 
sionary, the introduction of Western 


science and literature, the labor 


| panion. 


suving devices of the Western world, 


intercourse with travelers, and the 
shot and shell from the modern gun, 


are fust quickening the Chinese in- | 


tellect, and itis only a question of 
time when their vast resources will 
be developed, and that, too, by them- 
selves. 

The beginning of this development 
will bring great prosperity to nations 
like our own which deal honestly 
with John Chinaman, but what will 
happen when John learns to use 
labor saving maclrinery on the farm 
and in the factory? He will not al 
ways be dependent onus for cotton 
cloth, nor petroleum, nor railroad 
iron, nor improved implements. 
John will soon find that in opening 
coal and iron mines he is not releas- 
ing evil spirits from their dungeon, 
but releasing forces that will make 
him rich and prosperous. He will 
find use for his iron ore, for his gold, 
silver and copper. When he begins 
to realize that there is a Father who 
eares for John and a future state in 
which he is interested, when, to use 
Job’s phrase, ‘‘the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth him understand- 
ing,” 
market of the world with his finished 
products, and when he does this, 
history will have but repeated itself. 
English farmers made large money 
when they were furnishing Ameri- 
can farmers with the improved 
breeds of live stock. The next gen- 
eration of American farmers under- 
sold them in their own live stock | 
markets. English manufacturers | 


|'made large money when they were 
| Another reason for the present pop-} ,_ th y y 


furnishing us with steel rails, loco- | 


| to carry out the par 


| treacherous timidity of 
country on the face of the earth with | y 


resources equal to those of China is 
The teaching of the mis- | 


| hesitate to keep their politic 
|ises, through fear of the 


——. 
dation fop . 


) him. 
T. He 
answer to 
a8 rights 

Will giye 
lore? Ho 
Opportunity 
: ty Policy by }p 
ing beaten at the polls, th 


ple as a better recommen 


guides his course by the 
the question, Which Way 
rather than, Which way 
our party the offices once n 
He would rather lose the 


ve. 
an by the 
MEN who 
al prom. 
result upon 


their own ambitions.—y, uth’s Cor 
5S Uom. 


alesis 

WHY SHOULD NOT THE FARMER 
THEM ? 

From the Western friend. 

letter last week inspired 

to which he refers in the 


HAVE 


oct 
VllOse 


the 


| note, comes a letter from 


John will meet us in every | 


quote: 

‘“T note with pleasure your ay 
on ‘Evolution of Agricultural Edn. 
cation,’’ but with due defer nce, J 
think you altogether miss the Doint. 
Iam quite sure you have discerned 
my views too clearly to think that I 
quarrel with the attempt to teach 
agriculture in schools and college: 

“My criticism is directed to the 
point that agriculture is not taught. 
that the pupils do not go to agricul. 
tural colleges to learn acricult 
but to get just such an education 
they would get at any other schools. 
* * * T note, for instance, that 
part of the funds (the total meager 
enough, of course) appropriated to 
the agricultural college are diverted 
to the support of professor and 
sistant to teach oratory. No; 
struction in oratory may be 
enough, but what place hus j 
agricultural college? So, t 
struction in military drill 
GIGS.” 

Weare glad to have opportunity 
to make the position of The 
ers’ Voice perfectly clear on 
point. While insisting upon the 
most rigid course in practical agri- 
culture, we know of nothing that 
will add to the accomplishments of 
any boy or girl in any other walk of 
life, and for which the funds of the 
State are employed to supply, that 


ire, 


as 


as- 
in- 


walt 
Well 


Vv 


t in an 
), Of in- 


and tuc- 


barm- 
rt 
Uills 


U 


which de- | 


Inclosed find $1 for which please | 
| renew my subscription to your valu- | 


: /able paper. I can’t afford to do with- | 
and are not required to pass an ex- | 


motives, and improved machinery. 


| 
| market. 


‘cultural implements 


are 


| 
| 


| years from now 


wheat grower on earth. 


| ranchman. 


great cattle market. 


| concerned in the opening up of China, 


|} but when the Chinaman learns to | 
| use improved machinery, which he! 


will do very quickly, learns to invest 
and to construct, as he will do later 
on, let the manufacturers of the 
world look out. They cannot com- 
pete with John working for twenty 


| cents a day, payable in silver dollars. | 
| When this comes to pass, as it will | 


|}sooner than we look for, the men 
| who are loudest in their prise of the 
single gold standard will be moving 
heaven and earth for an inter- 


/national agreement as to a ratio be- | 
and thus | 
equalize wages and establish a par of | 
exchange without which trade be- | 


tween gold and silver, 


| tween gold and silver countries is a 
good deal of a lottery.—Wallace’s 
Farmer. 

th oe 


SES AND STATESMEN. 


BOS 


| There are two classes of political | 
and party leaders—bosses and states- | 


men. How are we to tell them apart? 
The testis a simple one. 

The statesman’s main object is to 
carry certain principles into practice, 
and the success of his party in the 

/election is merely a means to that 
end. 

To the boss the election itself is 
the object—to be carriedif the party 


has subserviently adopted his candi-| 
dates, to be lostif it has rejected | 


them. The policy announced before 
the election is to be followed if the 
boss thinks it will help him to sue- 
ceed at the next election; otherwise 
to be evaded, and the 
broken. 

Here, then, is the test. The party 
leader who has a candidate when- 
ever an Office is to be filled, and who 
favors or opposes a measure because 
he thinks it will help or hurt his 
party,—not because it is right or 
wrong,—he is a boss. 
| That leader is a statesman who re- 
| gards faithfulness to political princi- 


promise 


Now they find that we are their | 
|sharpest competitors in their own | 
Our manufacturers of agri- | 
making | 
| large money by shipping them into | 
| Russia with the result that in a few | 
Russia will be the | 
greatest competitor of the American | 
Western | 
| farmers made large money from 1881 | 

to 1884 in selling their heifers to the | 
They sang another song | 
|in the latter 80’s and early 90’s when | 


'pends on the degree of purity of | f . 
: ms E J | their produce met them in every 


There will be large profits to all | 


|/new subscriptions. 


| should not be as liberally supplied to 


the boy or girl who goes from the 
farm to the college or university. 
The intellectual life of the farm, the 
social graces of the farmer and his 
wife and children, should be as high 
and as charming as those of the city- 
bred folk. If to the latter oratory 
and military drill are essential, they 
are no less so to the farm boy or girl. 

In short, we distinctly refuse to 
accept the idea that the farmer is in 
a Class by himself ; that to others be- 
long the esthetic and artistic, while 
to him remain only the comimoncr 
-and ruder things of life. Removed 
from social contact such 
joyed by his brother in the city, the 
farmer actually stands in greater 
need of attention to the social graces 
and the mental 
during his school period. 

The agricultural college is organ: 
ized for a four years’ course—that 
represents all the time which the 
average young man can apply te 
‘“‘cetting an education” in the schools. 
Into it, then, must be crowded all the 

work which is essential to his full 
development, so far as scholastic 
training has to do with that develop: 
ment. Whatever our educational 
authorities determine to be tlic essen 
tials for a successful life in any of its 
walks must be supplied to the stu 
‘dent of agriculture just as much &s 
| to the boy who is going into law, of 

medicine, or the editorial sanctun, 

If ‘oratory may be well enough” for 


is is en 


accomplishments 


a A 1 her 
the one it is no less so for the other 


and it should no sooner be dropped 
from the curriculum of the agricul 
tural college than from that of any 
other college. 

We hope the day may come 
the life of the farm when literature, 
and music, and art, and oratory shall 
find therein as commonly as in ety 
other walk of life worthy devotee 
und exponents; when agriculture 
will be but a part of its culture uni 
versal—and no other agency 2% 
known may contribute so largely t 
that end as the agricultural colle 
—Fuarmers’ Voice. 


—~<t + 
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-y sub- 
A nice way to pay your own? u 


scription and at the same time make 
other families happy by the weekly 
visits of The Progressive Farmer’: 1s 
this: Send us $5 in new subscriP- 
tions and we will renew “ 
scription for one year. In sums less 
than $5 we will move up date on 
your label two months for each $112 
Every reade? 
should send us at least one new - 
scription before the end of the yoo: 


-1)h- 
your sud 
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State News. 


TAR HEELS ARE DOING. 


county. 


| Graham 
| touches to his 
| Fork Association,” 


| 


I was then quite a boy and 
Was in the posse that found her after 
he failed to burn her remains. He 
then carried them across his father’s 
plantation to a large in a 
marsh, on what is known as the 
further prong of Black creek, on the 
lands of Mr. Nathaniel Dupree. 
Please correct the mistake and throw 
the blame where it belongs.”’ 

Journal: Maj. W. A. 
giving the finishing 
“History of the South 
and itis now in 
the hands of the printers. It isa 
valuable contribution to the histor y 


spring 


Lincoln 


is 


| of this section and a work of an unu- 


WHAT 
f the State Press—Drops of Turpentine 
“and 6 wh ns of Rice From the Wast—Clusters 
ae rapes and Tobacco Stems From the 
™ North—Stalks of Corn and Grains 
: of Wheat From the West— 
Peanuts and Cotton 
Seed From the 
South. 

Ex-Governer T. J. Jarvis has with- | 
jrawn from the Senatorial contest. 

The State charters the North Caro- 
ina Peanut Company, of Weldon, 
capital $50,000, with privilege ot in- 
rease t to $100,000, M. W. Ransom, T. 
F 
L, Emry and others stockholders. 

Rey. Dr. Ivey, editor of The Ral- | 
eigh Christian Advocate, says that 
of all the pr eachers in the North | 
Carolina M. E. Conference in 1857, 
only one is now living—Rev. Dr. 
Levi Branson, of Ruleigh. 

Eastern Reflector : At a recent 


mecting of the directors of the At- 
lantic and North Carolina railroad, 
the building of a branch road from 
LaGrange to Snow Hill was author- 


ied. That was a sood decision for 


g 
the road. 

Times-Mereury: Col. A. M Wad- 
well, ut  taaeettc cundidate for the 
U. §. Senate, in his speeches, says: 


“I am between the devil and the | 


deep blue sea—Carr on the one side 


with his money and Simmons on the | 


other side with his machine.”’ 


mously Tuesday in favor of a propo- 
sition to issue $50,000 of bonds for | 
The measure had | 


water works. 


twice before been voted down, but a | 
$50,000 fire in the town was an eifec~ 


tual argument for water works. 
Durham dispatch, 10th: At noon 
today there was a meeting of Popu- 


lists in the mayor's office, at which | j.cdicine in this State without 


time Mr. J. T. B. Hoover, of Oxford, 
was nominated for Congress to run 
against Hon. W. W. Kitchin and Mr. 
Joyce, the last named being the Re- 
publican nominee for the position. 
The annual meeting of the Con- 
federute Veterans’ Association of 
North Carolina will be held in the! 
hall of the House of Representatives 
at 8 p. on October 24th. Sub- 
jects cf special interest to the organ- 
ization will be considered. 


m.; 


| district 


High Point voted almost unani-| Kluttz and Mr. Holton for a joint de- 


) 
| 


‘grand jury today made a present- | 


sually high order of literary merit. 
Maj. Graham is also preparing to 
publish the life and writings of his 
illustrious father, Hon. W. A. Gra- 
ham, Governor, Senator and Secre- 
tary of the Navy. That this will be 
a valuable and useful publication 
goes without saying. 


Raleigh Post: Ex-Congressman 
A.C. Shuford, of the Seventh dis- 
trict, is here to attend the Middle- 


of-the-Road Populist convention. Mr. 
Shuford, who is the Populist nomi- 
nee for Congress in his district, was 
asked yesterday whether he would 


withdraw in favor of J. R. Holton, 
the Republican numinee. ‘I will be 
voted for election day,’’ Mr. Shuford 


“T intend to canvass the 
and have challenged Mr. 


replied. 


bate. I am in sympathy with the 
Populist Middle-of-the-Road move- 
ment and will support Barker and 


| Donnelly.’’ 


Newbern dispatch, 12th: The 


ment againt Miss Hatcher Harrison, 


| the Christian Scientist, for employ- 


| 
| 
| 


i the 
All the | 


| license. 


ing the ‘‘Healing art,’’ or practicing 


The matter grew out of the 
| death of Harry Parsons, whose tak- 
‘ing off has created wide discussion 


of the Christian Science claims, and 
dogmas. As the matter now stands 


the presentment goes to the grand 
jury of the February term of the 
criminal court, and it will rest with 
them whether or not they shall find 
a true billand the case be tried at 
February term of court. 
Greenville Cor. Post, 11th: The 
Greenville tobacco market had the 


\largest breaks in the history of the 


camps are invited to send repre- 
sentatives. 
The biennial candidacy of Col. ! 


Oliver H. Dockery is something that 
can be depended upon with the same 
confidence that we look for sunshine 
and shower. If he does not run for 
Congress, he does for Governor, 
or something else. He don’t 
get elected, but neither does he get 
discouraged. It will not surprise 
the reader of our news columns to 
see that he was nominated for Con- 
gress again yesterday.—Ex. 


elector, 


tuleigh Cor. Wilmington Star: It 
is learned here tonight, on good 
authority, that ex-Governor Thomas 
J. Jarvis will, within a few days, 
publish a card withdrawing from the 
tace for United States Senator. 
Governor Jarvis is now here attend- 
ing the Supreme Court, and it is ex- 
pected that the withdrawal will be 
published Sunday. It learned 
from the same source that a strong 
efert will also be made to induce 
Colonel Waddell to withdraw. 

Greensboro dispatch, 8th: The 
cases against J. T. Thompson and | 
Hunter L. W all, registrars of Win- 
A mn, vaulled in the Federal, 

“ourt ut 4 o’clock this afternoon and | 
Continued for defendants until next, 
Court April, 1901. District Attorney | 
Holton appeared anxious to try the | 
“ases, but Judge Boyd said the | 
stounds for continuance were good 
and he would let the matter go over. 
The Burke county registration cases 
‘te set for trial in the Federal court 
hext week at Statesville. 

The property of the Blackwell 
Durham Tobacco Company will not 
be sold next month. An appeal has 
been tuken from Judge Simonton’s 
decision or dering the sale by Major 
W. A, Guthrie, one of the defend- 
‘nts in the action instituted by Geo. 
Arents and others, who are large 
Stockholders in rh American To- 
baceo ( ompany. Appeal is taken 
from Judge Simonton’s decision to 
the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, and the case will be heard | 
in that court before further action is 
taken, 

a Myatt’s Mills correspondent of | 
ig _roprensive Farmer writes: ‘‘I 
clipping from the Post in | 


is 


were 


| 


/market on last Friday. 


There was 
about 400,000 pounds of the weed on 
the six warehouses floors and prices 
ruled very satisfactory. The banks 
paid out $20,000. There is a decrease 
in pounds at this time in comparison 
to the same time last year. During 
the monthsof Augustand September 
of last year the market sold 4,337,- 
496 pounds, while for the same 
period this year the sales only 
amounted to 2,724,231, a falling off 
of 1,616,265. The average price, 
however, is 60 cents per 


pounds more this yezr. 


Newton Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
Senator Pritchard passed up the 
Western road tonight en route to 
Eust Tennessee, where he will speak 
for several days. To an Observer 
reporter he stated that he had opened 
the campaign in a number of Ohio 
counties and had gone 


good crowds at all points and con- 
siders these three States safe for Mc- 
Kinley, with a good chance of his 
‘carrying Indiana. Asked regarding 
State affairs he said: ‘*We will cer- 
tainly carry the eghth and ninth dis- 
tricts and expect others to go Republi- 
“an. Dockery should carry the sixth 
‘district. With a fair pase McKin- 
ley will get North Carolina by 35,000. 


The State Convention of Mid-Road | ey 
: /a man named Carter, a warm friend 


Populists was held in Room 12 of the 


| efforts 


| Mr. Meekins and Mr. Newberry will 
‘is the hottest thing that ever came 


t/ out of joint. The friends of Mr. C 


If either 


hundred | 


‘much 


on to West | 


Virginia and Maryland ; that he had itaken in charge by physicians, re- 
| suscitated and hurried on to a_ hos- 


| pital at Richmond, Va., 
'ing wrapped in blankets. 


| sult.’’ 


| and offered to sit up with the corpse. 


Yarborough House, 10th, about 20 | 
Populists attending. Chairman J. 


your valuable paper of last ak! 


that the Scott Partin wife murder | 


Wa 
“S Committed in Panther Branch | 
township, 


Wife and attempted to burn her in 


| 
| 


P. Sossaman, of Charlotte, presided, 
and Mr. P. L. Gardner, of Cherry- 
ville, was secretary. Electors were 
selected as follows: At large— 
George E. Boggs, of Haywood coun- 
ty; Dr. V. N. Seawell, of Faison, 
Duplin county. District electors : 
1, A. J. Moye, Farmville, Pitt coun- 
ty; 2, J. M. Mewborne, Kinston, 
Lenoir ; 3, Charles a Franck, Rich- 
lands, Onslow ; 4, J. 


| ‘His offer was politely declined, and, 


. Spence, Hay- | 


wood, Chatham; 5, 7 J. Oldham, | 


Teer, Orange; 6, 8. A. Edmund, 
Lumberton, Robeson; 7,8. A. Law- 
rence, Mooresville, Tredell; 8, 8. C. 
Kerley, Morganton ; 9, Lindsay Pur- 


gason, Logan’s Store, Rutherford. 


things, 
for 


added that those who voted 

Bryan and Stevenson and the 

Democratic Congressmen in Novem- 

ber should also be eligible. 
ample: Bill Jones, Populist, 
in August against the 
and the Democratic ticket, but in 
November votes tor Bryan and 
Stevenson and the Democratic nomi- 
nee for Congress, so he votes in the 
primary. John Smith, gold Demo- 
crat, votedin August for the amend- 
ment and for the Democratic State 
ticket, but does not vote in Novem- 
ber for Bryan and Stevenson, so he 
votes in the primary.—Ex. 


General News. 


SPARKS FROM THE WIRES. 
For ex- 
voted 


amendment 





Resolutions denouncing President 
McKinley's course in the army can- 
teen matter continue to be adopted by 
Methodist conferences in various 
parts of the country. 

As officially announced by the 
Census Bureau the population of the 
State of New Hampshire is 411,588. 
In 1890 the population was 376,530, 
increase 35,058, or 9.3 per cent. 

The September grand jury of Phil- 
adelphia’s courts of oyer and ter- 
miner and quarter sessions has 
handed up a presentment in which 
the whipping post ‘‘as a penalty for 
wife beating and similar crimes’”’ 
strongly advised. 


At the Republican Convention at 
Elizabeth City Wednesday, Dr. A. B. | 
Alexander, of Tyrell, was nominated 
and unanimously chosen candidate 
for Congress, and Mr. T. P. Wileox, 
of Pasquotank for elector. The 
executive committee was appointed, 
one member 


is 


Orders have been posted by the 
mechanical department of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad that all 
men in that department will abstain 
from holding any political office or 
being candidates unless they get per- 
mission from the superintendent. 


from each county, and 

the convention thereafter adjourned. 

The Post correspondent at that place 

Says: The Populists hung on the 

outskirts of the convention desiring 

to get in Theo. White for Congress, | 
but their desires were ignored. 
they at once called their convention 
and endorsed the Republican ticket. 
Ike Meckins and D. O. Newberry, 
who were nominated by some Repub- 
licans last summer and have been 
speaking throughout the district 
were treated with silent contempt. 
This means that they are notin the 
fight and Mr. Meekins’ energy and 
to confront Congressman 
Small have been wasted. Of course 


The Texas people are seldom lack- 
ing in boldness. Requisition papers, 
issued by Governor Sayers have 
been served on Governor Roosevelt, 
of New York, for the extradition of 
John D. Rockfeller, Henry M. Flag- 
ler and other Standard Oil men, for 
alleged violation of the anti-trust 
law of Texas. 


So 


According to an alleged letter 
from Alfred Dreyfus dated from 
Geneva, Switzerland, the writer 
says: ‘The moral effects of the ini- 
quity still exist, and the mental tor- 
ture is great as ever. Since justice 
has not been done me, the aim I 
pursue remains the same until at- 
tained, viz: 
trial.”’ 


have to come down. 
Without doubt the Senatorial fight 


down the pike. It wriggles, jumps 
and spits fire like a live electric wire 
‘arr 
and Mr. Simmons, the leading can- 
didates, are very active. Some dirty 
work is being done and if it keeps up 
at the rate it is now going until the 
day of the election neither of the 
men will retain enough honor to tote | 
green apples to a bear much less be 
a United States Senator. All kinds 
of unnecessary reports are being cir- 
culated willfully and maliciously, by 
what character of friends or work- 
ers of either candidate I cannot say, | 


| The monthly 
Department of 
“In the 
has been a decline of one point in 
Kentucky, two points in North Caro- 
lina and 3 points in Virginia, Mary- 
land and Missouri, Ohio and Wiscon- 
sin 
three and four points respectively, 
while in Tennessee and Pennsylva- 
nia there is no appreciable change.”’ 


Agriculture 


Sons of the American 


but they are now a part of the cam- Revolution, 
paign and are indecent and disgrace- New York, where more than 400 
ful. I hope and believe that the | Prominent men and women were 
managers of both candidates are in- seated, Mrs. Jefferson Davis was led 


,into the room. The band struck up 


nocent of the personalities being in- 
Dixie, while all in the room (and 


dulged in. Mr. Carr accused of 
being a common drunkard, while Mr. 
Simmons is charged with being 
guilty of all kinds of fraud from bal- 
lot box stuffing to high-way robbery. 
bears the character given 
him by certain political gossipers, 
God forbid that he succeed Mr. But- 
ler.—H. E. C. Bryant, in Charlotte 
Observer. 

The story of the resuscitation of 
Archie Kinsauls, the Sampson county 
murderer, who hanged twice 
and pronounced dead, is attracting 
attention. The Wilmington 
Star suys: ‘The story goes that 
after Kinsauls was cut down from 
the gallows as dead and ostensibly 
wus carried for burial to his home in 
Honeycutt’s township, his body was 


is 


the diners) arose, 
kerchiefs and gave Mrs. Davis an en- 
thusiastic greeting. Truly the war 
between the States is over. 

A dispatch recently received from 
Lord Roberts, says: 
of Boer prisoners captured or sur- 
rounded is daily increasing and must 
now aggregate nearly 16,000 men. 
The naval brigade leaves for 
Town to-day. Edwards, command- 
ing the Boer scouts, has surrendered 
at Krugersdrop. He said that the 
Boer forces had been broken up and 
‘had not much fight left in them. 


was 


” 


| tired of the war. 
Ex-President Harrison in a inter- 
view last week said that he still re- 


his body be- 

Some con- 
tend that the story is plausible from 
the fact that Kinsauls was very 
light, weighing less than a hundred 
pounds, and as the first fall did not 
break his neck it is barely possible 
that the second produced a like re- 
Furthermore, the Fayette- 
ville Observer deposes and says that 


the legislative power of Congress in 
the Territories is not absolute, and 
that the revenue clause 
duties and imports applies to Porto 
Rico, but that these are matters for 
the Supreme Court to settle. 


governmental and business affairs 
'intoconfusion and he will therefore 
support McKinley. 

of Kinsauls, went after the hanging The New York World puts it this 
way: 
ted since Grant—that is, in twenty- 
eight years. No President has been 
renominated since Grant except 
Harrison and Cleveland, and both 
were defeated for a second term. 
In 1888 Cleveland seemed to be ab- 
solutely sure of re-election, but he 
defeated. In 1892 Harrison 


when he asked to see the dead friend, 
this was also refused, though he says 
he saw several physicians and others 
going and coming from the room in 
which the body lay. Heasked about 
the funeral but got no satisfactiory 


answer. Hecame home fully con- was 


vinced that there wus a mystery seemed to be sure of re-election, but 

somewhere in the case.’’ All of this, he was defeated. Will Mr. McKin- 

however, sounds very ‘‘fishy.”’ ley furnish a third example, and 
oe epgleiost will history repeat itself? 

It has been determined to have a . ioe 

meeting of the North Carolina To The Charlotte Observer says: If 


this thing keeps on, each of the na- 
tional committee will be claiming 


bacco Growers’ Association in Ral- 


btp™he _C., October 24th, 1900, at 11 | , ' 
a (Fair week). This meeting everything before the campaign is 
will be addressed by prominent over. About ten days ago the Re- 


Chairman Sossaman says the ticket 


will poll 20,000 votes. 


| jects: 


‘Who are entitled to vote in the) 


Senatorial primary?’’ is a question 
often asked. The fact is that the 


Wake county. This is! State convention said that any one) 
“tirely a mistake. Partin killed his | who voted the Democratic ticket at | | 
| 
yi 


the August election should be eligi- 


®asant Grove township, Johnson | ble, and the committee, to ‘‘even-up’ 





‘and price of tobacco by organization. 


publican committee put outa table 
in which 266 votes were claimed for 
production _McKinley. This was met by an esti- 
‘mate from the Democratic commit- 
!tee which gave Bryan 326. The Re- 
publicans could not meet this bluff 
without laying claim to thé greater | 
part of the solid South, but they have | 


speakers upon the following sub- 


Controlling acreage, 
Local co-operative factories : 
The Jordan plan. 

Other plans to be submitted. 
The farmer and the trusts. 
National anti-trust leagures. 
Anti-trust legislation. 


| Carry 


the legal revision of my | 


crop report of the, 


says: 
condition of tobacco there | 


reporting an improvement of | 


Not long ago, at the dinner of the | 


there were many spectators besides | 
waved their hand- | 


“The number | 


Cape | 


The scattered remnants are getting | 


garded the Porto Rico bill as a grave | 
departure from right principles ; that | 


relating to | 


He | 
suys Bryan’s election would throw | 


No President has been re-elec- | 


done the best they could otherwise | 


by issuing a new calculation in 
which they raise their figures from 
266 to 300. Meantime, intelligent | 


readers are about as much influenced | 
in their opinions, as to the general | 
result, by the election tables of these | 
national committees as they are by 
the Republican claim that McKinley 
will carry Missouri or the Demo- | 
cratic claim that Bryan will carry | 
Ohio. 


—~—f# ee em 


BELIEVES BRYAN BEATEN. 





Barker Predicts McKinley’s Election, Be- 
cause of Middle-of-the-Road Vote. 


OmaHA, NEB., October 12.—While 
Wharton Barker, Presidential nom- 
inee of the Middle-of-the-Road Pop. | 
ulists, was here on his return from | 
Sioux Falls, he said that private ad- 
vice sent out on Friday froma source 
on the inside was that Bryan would | 

South Dakota by 3,000, but | | 
that asa matter of fact the Demo- 
crats were figuring on a majority of | 
1,200 asa result of their most accu- 
rate estimates. 

Mr. Barker talked freely of 
paign affairs and said he expected to 
see McKinley elected. He 
was of the opinion that were it not 
for his own candidacy Bryan would 


lege, but he thought he would poll 
enough votes in Nebraska, Indiana 
and West Virginia to take them 
to McKinley. He said he regarded 
Missouri and Kentucky as doubtful 
States for the same reason. He de- 
nied that the Mid-Road movement 
wasa Republican adjunct in purpose, 
although admitting that it would be 
such in effect. He said: 

“We believe that the ultimate suc- 
cess of our principles will be has- 
tened by the election of Meixinley, 
for this reason: A condition of finan- | 
cial and industrial stringency and | 
distress is certain to result this win- | 


ter regardless of who may be elected. | 


Nothing can stop it. If Bryan should 
be elected, this condition would be | 
promptly laid down at Bryan’s door | 
and the Republican party 
sweep into power again in 1904. On 
the other hand, if McKinley is elec- 
‘ted it will settle the Republican 
party as a party, und the Democratic 

party will will also go to pieces, be- 


| various elements together. This | 
will bring the principles for which | 
we contend into prominence, and | 
from the ruins of the two great par- 


ties of to-day will come the forces to | 


enable us to put our principles into 
effective operation. 


be elected even should he 
York, because of the losses he will 


sustain by reason of the Mid-Road! 


movement.’ 

When asked as to the strength he 
expects to develop at the polls, Mr. 
| Barker said he would poll 500,000, 

and possibly 1,000,000 votes. 
said if he polled 200,000 in Texas and | 
90,000 in Georgia, which he tonne | 
possible, his total vote would approx- 
j imate 1,000,600, 
|of Woolley at 250,000, 

| Debs at about the same. 
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COTTON CROP CONDITIONS. 


and that 





| Average is 67 as Compared With 68.2 Last | 
Month. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 12.—Following 
is the monthly report of the condi- 
tion of the cotton crop, issued by the | 
Department of Agriculture : 
The monthly report of the Statis- 
tician of the Department of Agricul- 
| ture shows the average 
cotton on October 1 to have been 67, 
'as compared with 68.2 last month ; 
62.4 on October 1, 1899; 
corresponding date in 1898, and 71.5 
the mean of the October averages of | 
'the last ten years. With the excep- | 
tion of North Carolina and Tennes.- 
see, where there is no appreciable 
| change in the condition of the crop, 
there has been a decline during Sep- 
tember throughout the whole of the 
cotton States 
river. The decline amounts to 2 
points in Virginia, Georgia and Ala- 
bama, 3 points in South Carolina, 4 


in Mississippi, and 8 in Florida; 
Louisiana also shows a decline of 4 
points. On the other hand, there 


has been sufficient improvement in | 


Northern Texas to make the general 
average of that State one point 
higher than last month, and there is 
also an‘improvement of 1 point in 
Oklahoma, 5 points in Indian Terri- 
tory, and 4 points in Missouri, the 
cropin Arkansas about holding its 
own. 
States are as follows: 

Virginia 71, North Carolina 64, 
South Carolina 57, Georgia 67, Flor- 
ida 63, Alabama 62, Mississippi 56, 
Louisiana 67, Texas 78, Arkansas 55, 
| Tennessee 64, Missouri 78, Oklahome | 
79, Indian Territory 77. 


| 


‘ 


;}out taking 
| employers 


| ganizing 


| vention, 
| organized, 
cam- 

| 


said he | 


“operators consider 
unacceptable, the miners are willing 
_to arbitrate the questions at issue. 
| They 
strike until the operators agree to 


would | 


cause it will be impossible to hold its | 


“T do not believe that Bryan could | 
sarry New | 


He | 


He figured the vote | 
of | 


condition of | 


75.4 at the | 
| 


east of the Mississippi | 


The average for the different | 


COAL MINERS’ STRIKE PROBABLY ENDED 





By Able Management They Have Brought 
Mine Owners to Terms on Important Mat- 
ters And Minor Ones Can be Adjusted by 
Arbitration. 


Scranton, Pa., Oct. 12.—Eight 


| hundred and fifty-seven miners, who 


hold in thier hands the power to end 
or continue the anthracite coal min- 
ers’ strike which has been in prog- 
ress for more than three weeks, met 
in convention here to-day for the 
purpose of considering the ten per 


cent. net advance in wages offered 
by the operators, and ad- 
journed until to-morrow with- 


on their 
Both of to- 


any action 
* proposition. 

day’s sessions were devoted to or- 
the convention and to 
speeches by many of the delegates 
on the mine owners’ concessions. It 
| Was not expected that anything 
| would be done today outside of a 
general exchange of views. The con- 
after it was permanently 
went into secret session, 
but it was learned from authorita- 
tive sources that nothing of a definite 
nature was suggested which would 


|lead toa solution of what is, to the 
| the miners, a knotty problem. 
have a majority in the Electoral Col. | 


SCRANTON, Pa , Oct. 13.—The an- 


| thracite coal miners now on strike, 
after a 
|this afternoon decided to accept the 
_ten per cent. net increase in wages 


two days’ convention late 


offered by the mine owners provid- 
ing they will continue the payment 
| of the advance until next April, and 
will abolish the sliding scale. If the 
the proposition 


ulso decided to continue the 


| the con vention’s S proposition. 
—~B ose 


| NEW YORK SPECIAL FRANCHISE TAX. 


The operation of the special fran- 


chise law in New York State for the 


| first year show that $170,000 will be 
added to the taxable realty values in 
ithe State, an exchange reports, in 
,addition to the $96,000,000 which 
these corporations heretofore paid 
/and must hereafter pay in each year, 
'the latter amount representing the 
assessed value of the property of 
| these corporations other than special 
franchises. The special franchise 
i valuations are now on all local as- 
| sessment rolls and subject to the lo- 
cal tax rate, and the addition of these 
valuations will relieve property al- 
|ready on the tax rolls to the extent 
of about $4,000,000 in taxes. 


~—t see 


THE BOER WAR. 

War in South Africa is practically 
at an end. After a year of such 
fighting to maintain their indepen- 
dence as proves them to be soldiers 
of the first-class and heroes of the 
|finest mold, the Boers finally have 
been compelled to succumb to supe- 
| rior numbers and vast financial and 
| military power, and the embryonic 

republics of south Africa are no 
;more. That all fighting has not 
_ceased is true, but the guerilla war- 
| fare of depredatory bands will not 
avail anything, and it is believed 
| that hard-headed Boers, of prover- 
| bial good sense and practical turn of 
mind, though the love for his home 
| and his state have in no wise lessened, 
| will not stand out against the inevi- 
| table much longer. It is just one 
year ago (October 10, 1899, to be ex- 
'act) since President Kruger issued 
his ultimatum to Great Britain de- 
| manding a cessation of the move- 
| ment to surround his territory with 
British soldiers and guns, which was 
|soon followed by actual hostilities 
| when the English refused to pay any 
‘attention to the Boer demands. At 
| Kraainan siding, a point a few miles 
south of Mafeking on the railway, the 
| Boers met a train of British soldiers, 
| fired into them and derailed the train. 
That was the beginning of the war 
which just now is ending, and be- 
tween that date and the present the 
little republics have lived a lifetime 
of sacrifice and loss, the homes of 
the people have besn destroyed, the 
lives of many of her best people 
have gone out, and with them have 
perished the fondest hopes of a peo- 
ple noted for their simplicity and re- 
| ligious zeal. Emperor William’s de- 
| mands now being made of China, in 
| the name of Christianity, seem but 
the mouthings of a whited sepulchre 
of hypocrisy as we consider how 
these Christian people in South 
Africa have been murdered at the 
behest of self-seeking politics and 
commerce.—Farmers’ Voice. 
— oO 

In answer to several inquiries, We 
| publish on another page Prof. Irby’s 
article, ‘‘Caring for Corn After Cut- 
_ting.’”’ Read it. 


The Progressive Farmer, October 15, 1900. 











A lulling song of locusts, the hum of golden bees, 

And you seem to hear the sap flow through the thrilled veins of the trees. 
And the hazy, mazy daisy, dreaming world around you seems 

Like a mystio land enchanted—like a paradise of dreams! 


Blue smoke from happy huts, 
A rain of ripened nuts, 
And far away, o’er meadows ringing, 
Sweet sounds, as of a woman singing, 
“Comin’ through the rye— 
Comin’ through the rye 


And then the faint, uncertain, silver tenor of a bell 

That summons all the winds to prayer in many a cloistered dell. 
And then a thrush’s music from groves with golden gleams, 

The wild note of a mockingbird, and still the dreams, the dreams! 


Blue smoke from happy huts, 

A rain of ripened nuts, 

And far away, o’er meadows ringing, 

Sweet sound, as of a woman singing, 
‘Comin’ through the rye— 


The Home_ 


INDIAN SUMMER SONG. 


Circle. 








CIATION. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


Ata recent conference of gentle- 
men and ladies held in Raieigh, it 
was determined to take steps for the 
organization of a State Literary and 
| Historical Association. The under- 
signed were appointed a committee 
to prepare an address to the people 
of the State, setting forth briefly the 
| purposes of such association and ex- 
| tending to all persons and organiza- 
tions, that may be interested, an in- 
| vitation to meet in the city of Ral- 
‘eigh, on Tuesday night of Fair 
i|week, October 23rd prox., at 
|o’clock, in the auditorium of the 
| Agricultural building. 

The chief purposes of this Associa- 
tion will be: 
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Comin’ through the rye !’’ 


The thorough appreciation of the | 
genus boy, and of the advantages | 
which the country boy has over the 
city boy, is shown in a recent edito- | 
rial in the Memphis Commercial. | 
Appeal. Discussing the town-bred | 
boy, the editorial says that he sees | 
so much of life that he sees nothing; | 
that his powers of observation are | 
blunted, his orbit of vision narrowed, 
and his ideas are not permitted to | 
expand. He may have graces and | 
easy manners of a gentleman, but not! 
the rugged, go-aheadativeness nec- | 
essary for success in life. He is too) 
precocious, but ripens too soon, be- | 
comes blase and lacks individuality, | 
is quick and dexterous, but flippant | 
and superficial, more cunning than | 
wise, and more showy than stable. | 
it is not surprising, then, that soj| 
many men successful in cities are | 
natives of the country. Their train- 
ing for such success is pictured as 
follows : 

‘The country boy is the more fa- 
vored by fortune. He is not born to 
the purple, maybe, but he is born to 
pure air, fresh water and whole. 
some food. He is not coddled and 
pampered. There are no street cars 
to run over him, and no kidnappers 
to carry him away, and he is given 
liberty. His sight is good. When 
night comes it means the end of the 
day and there are no flaring electric 
lights to defy nature and blind him. 
He retires early and sleeps soundly, 
because it is quiet about him and he 
is not disturbed. At midnight the 
‘cock’s shrill clarion’ may arouse 
him, but only momentarily, only 
iong enough for him to turn over in 
his bed and settle himself more com- 
fortably. His nerves are sound and 
normal, and it is only late in life 
that he realizes he has nerves. Hav- 
ing liberty, he does after the man- 
ner of boys. He makes mud pies 
and sand forts, runs after the gos- 
lings and is pummeled by the wings 


| ming ignores: To know any one thing 


| has to do with all other things and 


| lar thing means an intelligent con- 














of the old goose for his pains. His di- 
versions are limited in number, and 
he unconsciously cultivates concen- 
tration and the faculty of seeing all 
sides of everything. He is not afraid 
of mud or dust, and it is no crime to 
wallow in either, because the hick- 
ory shirt and tow breeches are proof 
against injury. He can do as he 
pleases, and is therefore natural. He 
is not cramped or fashioned or mod- 
eled. He is allowed to develop as 
nature intended he should. Heisa 
boy, a divinely dirty boy, but a real 
boy. He scorns all headgear, and 
welcomes the blistering rays of the 
sun on his hair and cheeks. His 
bare feet may be adorned with a sore 
toe, and for jewelry he may wear a 
stonebruise on his heel, but he can 
hunt for his ball in the thistle patch 
in spite of these. He is butted by 
the billygoat or the ram, but these 
things give him a practical know]- 


edge of the law of gravitation and Appeul says, 


teach him the difference between 
contact and cohesion. He is run 
over by calves and is thrown in a 
ditch or against a fence when he 
tries to ride a yearling. No coun- 
try raised boy considers himself well 
on the road to fame and fortune un- 
til he has knocked off his knee-cap 
by being thrown from a colt that he 
surreptitiously rides, or breaks his 
collar-bone by falling out of a swing. 
if he can break an arm or a leg by 
falling out of a ‘scaley-bark’ tree he 
is fortunate. 
horses, 
ball-playing and like exercises devel- 


Climbing trees, riding | 
rabbit hunting, swimming, | 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| down, 


op his thews and make him hearty. | 


He eats ravenously, is full of life | coals of fire on his head?” 


and spirit, has his ups and downs | 
{ 
The 


and cultivates individuality. 
country boy uses his voice yodeling 
on the hilltops or in the forest, filling 


(First) To promote the reading | 


Carolina. 


(Second) To stimulate the produc- 
7 tion of literature in our State. 
ing his lungs and perfecting himself | (Third) To collect and preserve 
in oratory in nature’s school of elo- | 


j | historical materiai. 
cution. He develops even and sym- | 


metrically, and he is free from per- | SE , war 
: of . I Association will hope to aid in the 
version and abnormality. 


|improvement of our public schools, 
soi sale ee : : : 

With = sound body » he has also ® in the establishment of public 1i- 
sound mind, and his observation 


being confined to a few things, he 
knows these few things well, be- 
cause he has learned to particularize. 
He knows all about sheep and goats 
and rabbits and horses. And here 
is something that the omnivorous de- 
vourers of information forget, and 
which the modern system of cram- 


clubs, in the collection and republi- 
/cation of North Carolina literature 
worthy to be preserved and now 


tion of an annual record of bibliog- 


productions, in the collection of his- 
torical material and the founda. 


tion of an historical museum, and 
well, to know all there is to be known 


about it, isa liberal education in it- 
* ‘ 4) « 
self. ‘Beware of the man of one gone our State. 


book,’ says the sage. That is, be-- We are confident that much good 


ware of the man who knows any one oan pe accomplished by an associa- 
thing thoroughly, because every par- 


ticular thing, in its larger relations, | 


to promote these purposes. 


a thorough knowledge of a particu- therefore, invite all, both ladies and 


ception of all other things. And this 
explains the pathetic inaptitude of 
the mere scholar whose head is full 
of books. He is a_ semi-Solomon. 
He half knowseverything, but knows 
nothing thoroughly. No matter 
what he undertakes, some specialist 
knows more about it than he does. 
He has always looked through some- 
one else’s eyes. Education is re- 
membering, and the mere scholar | 
has no memory. His head is filled 
with learned lumber, thrown to- 
gether in a chaotic heap, but he is 
never able to lay hands on the piece 
he wants when he wants it. The 
gourmand who overloads his stomach 
derives no nourishmment from his 
food. The mind can become surfeited | 
as well as the stomach. From all 


_take part in the conference that is 
| to be held, and to enroll themselves 
as members of the Assciation. 

WALTER CLARK, 

GEORGE T. WINSTON, 

W. J. PEELE, 

THEO. B. Hi, 

HENRY JEROME STOCKARD, 

D. H. HI, 

Miss REBECCA CAMERON, 

Mrs. JoHn VAN LANDINGHAM. 


—_— <2 


THE LONG-DISTANCE WOOING OF WU. 


How the Chinese Minister at Wash- 
ington, Wu _  Ting-fang, secured, 
when a young man and about to be 
married, the unusual privilege of 





these evils the country boy enjoys. 


immunity. His source of informa- 
mation have been meager, and he 


has thoroughly mastered such of the | 


facts of life ascame tohim. He has 
seen the sun rise and go down; he 


| has seen the seasons come and go; 


| 


he has seen in the clouds strange | 


forms and figures; he has heard in 
the night-winds or in the silences 
strange voices, and he has watched 
the stars and has yearned to know 
the infinite mysteries behind them, 


but he has also mastered a few tan- | 


gible facts, and he has taught him- 
self to investigate other facts as 
they came to him. 

When this healthy product goes to 
townhe may not at first be attrac- 
tive to persons who judge men by 
appearances, but he learns, and he | 
learns what there is to be learned | 
about everything that he studies. 
His mind is not confused. He is not 


sition, and hisenergy and brightness 
of mind, and his habit of going to 
the bottom of things, makes him a 
natural leader. 
‘the will succeed, as the 
records show he has succeeded, be- 
cause he must build from the ground 
up. He will succeed because life’s 


ingly and masters them heroically.” 


—~a ee ee 4 


A colored woman of Washington 
went to her pastor the other day to 


seeing, before the wedding-day, the 
| girl who was to be his wife, was told 
by him to several friends a few days 
ago. 

“In China our young men do not 
|select wives for themselves, but 
| leave it to their parents,’’ said he. 

“We know that our parents want 
| us to be happy and we are willing to 
| let them judge who will make a good 
_wife. The young man is never per- 
| mitted to see, before the ceremony, 
| the one whom he is to marry. 
| «We have few unhappy marriages 
| in China, and perhaps that is be- 
| cause we do not spend all the affec- 
tion before marriage, as it seems to 
/me the young people in America 
| sometimes do. 
| “T was very anxious to see the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|girl my parents had chosen for me, 


but they told me it weuld be impos- 


| sible to have an interview or even a 


| 


| formal meeting, and that I could not 
content toremain in a subordinate po- 


even see her. But after I had begged 


very hard they finally consented to 
| let me have one look at her, and the 


As the Commercial. | 


| After waiting a long time, 


permission overjoyed me. 

“So, one day, Isat by a window, 
behind a blind which entirely hid me. 
three 


| TO ORGANIZE A STATE LITERARY ASSO. | 


8 | 


habit among the people of North | 


In carrying out these purposes the | 


braries, in the formation of literary | 


rapidly passing away, in the publica- | 
| somebody of whom parents and col- | 
raphy of North Carolina literary | 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N.C. * 


: |whether snch a freak of nature 
Our Social Chat. boded good or evil to the colony. 
| «Mamma,”’ piped a puny pollywog, 


“I’m freezing, and I can’t see! 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of | 


| The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
| ing writers among the older people of this and 


other States, the ages of the members ranging 


| from sixteen to more thon sixty. | 
YOU ARE REQUESTED to join 
usa letter on some subject 0 
and writing thereafter as often as pos 
WHEN WRITING, give full name 


office address for 


sible. 


in print, give name by which you wish to be 
known as a Chattere 
TWO WEEKS OR 
elapse between ee ae bg kk 
» date of its publication. . : 
the DDRESS wll letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 


A 
MORE must, as a rule, 
otter is written and 


AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


Did you ever think just what it 
means to a boy or girl to go off to 
school? If you are one of these, let 
me tell you that for one thing it 
/means individuality—that you are 


regard to what father, 
|mother, or sister Mother will 
| not be with you to make excuses for 
| your shortcomings and thoughtless- 
‘ness. You yourself must be the re- 
| sponsible one. 

| Teachers are close observers and 
make few mistakes in judging char- 
‘acter. This is their business from 
‘year to year and of course they are 
| proficient. Your room-mate will 
know you. 


| without 


is. 


yours is observed and your faithful 
discharge of duties noted. 
Resolve in the beginning to be 


lege will be proud. Do the best you 


can under all circumstances. Use no 


| deceit. 
is exceedingly dangerous, 
in the correction of slanders, mis- | 
representations and other injustice | 


Besides being degrading, it 
for lost 
confidence is hard to regain. 

Be lively, but careful to engage in 


| only innozent amusements, nothing 


tion composed of even a few mem- | 
bers who shall earnestly endeavor | 
We | 


gentlemen, who are interested in| 
| this movement to be present at the | 
| time and place above indicated, to 


| 
|This is your opportunity to lay the 


| Will you do earnest work, or will | 


that will bring harm to you and your 
fellow-students. 

Be social, not selfish in that you 
have one friend only to whom you 
show the better side of your nature. 
A kind word to a fellow student 
often wins a life-long 
vice versa. 
the ‘‘greenies”’ ; 
shining lights in years to come. 
Some may not dress as well as you 
do. Be careful what you say of 
them ; 
than yours, evenif youdo not see 
them. Time will tell. 

Everything that you learn well 
and thoroughly helps you. Study- 
ing is hard work, butit pays. Aspire 
to be noble, true, good and wise and 
always a sincere friend. Do not be 
blind to the nobilities around you. 


tend a helping hand. You will not 
regret having assisted one who 
needed help. 


by sending | 
f general interest, | 


and post- | 
Aunt Jennie’s information. | 
| If you do not wish your real name to appear | 


to be thought of just as you are, | 


It may be that you! 
think differently, but each act of | 


friend and | 
Do not ‘‘make fun”’ of | 
they may be the} 


their hearts may be better | 


Look down on no one who tries or | 
does his best; rather stoop and ex-) 


Choose for companions those who | 


| What is all that yellow stuff pour- 
| ing off the bank into our pond, mam- 
ma? It’s blinding my eyes; will it 
ever stop, and can I ever see again A 
“Finsh! Rob,’’? commanded his 
mother, Madame Greenleg, a lank 
|specimen of her peculiar tribe, as 
| she recalled a scanty recollection of 
its having rained sometime in the 
long ago during her life among the 
green herbs and weeds around a far- 
| off pool, her former dwelling place. 
She was puzzled, too. There lurked 
somewhere in her perplexed * brain a 
faint knowledge of the fiooded rill, 
the destruction of her home and the 


mysterious wafting of her body to) 


her present lodging place. 
“J do no remember,”’ she thought, 
“such a lengthy and heavy spell 


since the time I was brought here. | 
numerous little | 


There have been 
droppings since, but none so strange 


as this, so fullof that yellow fluid.”’ | 


‘“Mamma,’’ again interposed the 

anxious little Rob, ‘‘Aren’t you 

‘afraid it’s going to destroy us and 
‘our pond ?”’ 

“Hush, child! You must not speak 
so about it. I am certain Ido not 
know what to think.”’ 

‘Now, my dear Mrs. Greenleg,”’ 
spoke up Professor Yellowhead, who 
had from time immemorial been sing- 
ing-master of the neighborhood and 
instructor of the many youngsters in 


the arts of swimming, jumping and | 


diving, ‘‘I shouldn’t think the sit- 
uation so gloomy as to warrant so 
woful a prognostication. 
you are aware that those tiny, 
splashing drops come from yonder 
regions above where God reigns 
over a city called Heaven, whence 
come all life and blessings of food, 
etc. And do you not know that this 
/pond and meadow are dependent en- 
tirely for existence upon the coming 
of such spells of what men call rain?” 

‘“‘Ah, Professor,’’ put in Mr. Grog- 
gle-eyes, a fatherly old soul, pretty 
| much sided in doubt with Mrs. Green- 
leg, ‘‘you are mistaken. Don’t you 
know that a short time ago at just 
such a spell the upper pools were all 
torn up and many of the inhabitants 
killed, a few being saved by a for- 
tunate entrance into our community? 
| And you must know that on the 
same occasion the fences around 
this meadow were totally destryed, 
and the crops within drowned en- 
tirely out.” 

‘Certainly, I remember it very 
well,’’? said old Mrs. Toddyhead. 
“Truly, Mrs. Greenleg, you have 
| good grounds for your fears.”’ 

‘Yes, yes,’? chimed in a chorus, 
‘“‘there’s danger, let us locate the 


| 
| 
| 





Surely | 





water and save ourselves on shore !”’ 


Immediately there was a rush to- 


are simply and earnestly desirous to | 
do their duty, and if doubts, fears 
and temptations assail you, your Ward the nearest point, but such a 
company will be strong to help you | Strong current came dashing over 
resist evil. | just there that they were all eager 
Remember your chance is now. t? find their former places of shelter 
beneath the sheltering bank. Here 
the Professor again attempted to 
control his skeptical companions 
you build an insecure structure, out With a learned account of the origin 
of proportion, admired and coveted | Of rain, how necessary it is even to 
by none? The world is conservative. | life in the water, and how little dan- 
It will give you your dues, but it, ger actually threatened the pond. 
will never pay you what you have| ‘Bah! my people,” he began—but 
not earned. | just at that moment old Mr. Wally- 
You may think this too much ad- |winkle, the oldest member of the 
vice, but Iam sure you will never | frog tribe in that locality, and, as 
regret heeding what I have said. /Ssome regarded him, much to the 
We have this week an interesting | Professor's disgust, the most know- 
letter from a Brunswick county girl; | ing man in matters puzzling to com- 
also, a well-written fable from Alvin | Prehension or endangering the col- 


foundation for futute usefulness. 


mia,: ; — 
bleeding, having run into Costly 
perils by our foolish attempts to es. 
cape from imaginary ones in os 
own safe, inviting pond. What 
fanatics you people are, and’ 

Here the scornful rebuke of the 
dignified lecturer was broken short 
by the hasty scrambling of his hear. 
ers back into their old home. th 
fishpond. 

Mora. :—Be never so skeptic 
to spurn rashly the wisdom of a gy. 
perior. ALVIN Horton, 
Yancey Co., N. C. 


—~—B ee 


PRETTY THINGS TO WEAR. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—We have a 
wonderful admiration for the w, man 
who can transform worn and faded 
garments into dainty and becoming 
dresses for the small girls. And there 
are sO many ways of economizing 
in children’s clothing that they may 
have pretty things to wear and vet 
not have anything really new, and 
they care very little whether their 
| garments are made of new or old 
material so long as they are bright 
| and pretty. 

In making over dark flannels and 
cashmere for the small maid, it is 
well to brighten them up with yoke, 
collar and belt of bright velvet. If 
this is not to be had, faded and odd 
pieces of ribbon may be dyed the 
same color and made into effective 
trimmings. They may be put to. 
gether in a tasteful design, or sewed 
on in straight bands, and ribbon 
trimmings was never more popular. 

Lace is never more in place than 
when employed in enhancine the 
charms of dainty little dresses and 
the oddsand endsof lace and ribbon 
that are still in good repair may be 
applied with good results. Braids, 
too, may be used at will, und can be 
made to conceal any amount of piec- 
ing in the wuist and sleeves. Old 
| braids can be sponged and pressed 
} and will look almost as nice us new. 

A dress that is partly worn will 
still contain ample material for a 
small dress, and if the cloth is of a 
good quality it will wear much bet- 
ter than cheap, new materi«l. One 
mother who has several little girls 
to dress, cleaned and colored the 
best parts of some light wool dresses 
and made each of them a lovely little 
dress. The piece of one dress was 
colored a beautiful shade of blue; 
another a nice brown, and still 
another a pretty shade of red with 
the dyes for wool, and some of the 
pieces were washed and dyed while 
they were still wet. 

Flowered and striped challies can 
be colored any of the rich dark 
shades by boiling the color out ina 
strong suds before coloring, und 
rusty black goods can be recolored a 
jet black. And black dresses relieved 
by some light colors make pretty 
and serviceable dresses for school 
girls, but cashmere and such goods 
should be lined with cheap flannel- 
lette to make it warm enough for 
winter. ' 

It is well to economize for the 
children while they are little, be- 
cause they are not so well satisfied 
with made-over garments when 
they get older. If one has no nat- 
ural talents for making pretty ga- 
ments from old material it is un art 
that can be acquired and is well 
worth the trouble, especially in 4 
household of limited means, us it is 
a great help in keeping the expenses 
within the income. MARTHA. 

Bath Co., Ky. 
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FROM A BRUNSWICK COUNTY GIRL. 


| Horton. 
scenery around her home reminds | 


Sallie’s description of the 


me again of the wide territory coy- 





ered by our Circle. While she writes 


| with hearing of the waves of the 


| and dotted over with towering moun- | 


| tains. A Kentucky lady is also with | 


young men came down the street, | 
,and I was told that one of them was 
realities have always been made bare | 


to him, and he meets them unflinch. | 


| with 


complain of the conduct of her hus. | 
band, who, she said, was a ‘“low- | 


worthless, 


the delinquencies of her neglectful 
spouse and her efforts to correct 
them, the minister said : 


trifless nigger.” | 
_ After listening toa long recital of 


to be my future wife. 
‘““*But which one? 


' ble letter. 


Which one is | 


she?’ I demanded eagerly, and when | 
I was told that it was the one on the | 


outside I looked at her harder and 
greater delight than I ever 
looked at anything else either before 
or since.’’ 

The Minister was silent for a few 


moments, and his mind was evidently 


“Have you ever tried heaping) 


‘‘No,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but I done 
tried hot  water.’’—New 


| Tribune. 


the atmosphere with a noise like that | 


of a steamboat whistle, strengthen- 


—_ + + ____ _ 


Indolence is the mother of misery, 
—Burten. 


York | 


| but I shall never forget how happy I | tion, soon aroused the numerous | 


| 


busy with the pleasant past. 
he said with a half-chuckle: 


Then 


Atlantic, our writer of fables hails 
from a county bordering Tennessee, 


us this week, and I commend to the 
lady readers of the Chat her sensi- 

AUNT JENNIE. 
Se oe 


A FABLE. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—The follow- 


ing fable written recently by me will 
illustrate the fool- | 


perhaps better 
hardy drift of fantasy among the 


/unlearned than would a climax of 


bold argument. Therefore, hoping 


its many imperfections may be dealt 
| With as leniently as possible, I intro- 


“What I was curious to know, but | 
couldn't find out, was whether the | 


future Mrs. Wu knew I was look- 
ing at her. Oh, it was entirely con- 
trary to Chinese etiquette—entirely— 


felt as my bride-to-be came so 


ing Post. 


| drought. 


duce it to the Chat under title of— 
THE TRIALS OF FOLLY. 
At was raining after along autumn 


fishpond on Farmer Robert's planta- 


| fe pret- frogs tucked cozily in their different | fessor, aS he raised himself to a 
tily up the street !"’"—Saturday Even- | departments, and immediately there | 


ensued a heated discussion as to 


The cold November drops, | 
| Streaming their icy numbers into the | 


| ony, came to the scene. 
‘*Yellowhead, cease your senseless 
|gab!’’ said he. ‘I have had many a 
|hurt in such times, aye, many a 
hair-breadth escape with my life. 
| Now, ladies,’’ he continued, turning 
to the females, ‘‘let me advise you 
to hop from here as quickly as pos- 
sible, for certain as I now speak, | 
this storm (for, Professor, ’tis not a} 
|; common rain) will leave but little of | 
| this pond. If you would live, get!” 
| Agreeably to the word they ‘‘got’’ 
'in direction of the nearest shore, 
_trampling, in their haste many a 
| less active tadpole into the mud be- 
neath, and scrambled upon the bank 
in the very face of the current which | 
before had defied their every effort. | 
They were saved, Professor and all, | my letter too long for fear of that 
but with woful cost. Mrs. Green- | dreaded waste-basket. If this escapes 
leg had received a broken leg, Mrs. | I shall come again. SALLIE. 
| Toddyhead a cut on the mouth, Mr. Brunswick Ba. N.C. 
| Wallywinkle a jag between the toes, «+ — 

the Professor, a slight wound on his! The roses of pleasure seldom last 
yellow head, and Mr. Groggle-eyes, a | o 
blow in the eye, the puny tadpole, 
innumerable bruises from the heels 
| of his ambitious mother. 
‘‘Now, friends,’’ jeered the Pro- 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—I come knock- 
ing for admittance. I like to read 
The Progressive Farmer and as 8002 
as it comes I turn to the Social Chat 
columns and read the letters. 

Ha! ha! Tar Heel Joseph, ! um 
a Tar Heel, too, but Ido not live 12 
the mountains, but right down 0? 
the coast. Our door is about twenty 
five feet from the water. The sound 
is a mile wide, then comes the beach. 
The beach hills in front of our house 
ure as tall as an avereage-sized house 
and they are the highest hills I have 
ever seen. Back of them the beat 
'tiful blue Atlantic Ocean, with 1s 
ships, make a pretty picture. 

Where is Eva Plamondon? I wish 
she would write. I must not make 





long enough to adorn the brow * 
/him who plucks them ; for they on 
the only roses which do not roe 
‘their sweetness after they have * 
| their beauty.—Hannah More. 
sh- 

Success is a coquette, and a bes - 

ful lover never wins her.—Jos) 


|grand dignity; ‘‘yonder’s a rain- 
lings. 


bow, and here are, all broken and 
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Christian Life Column. 
THE GREATER FOOL. ~—E_—i| 

In olden times, you know, every | 
king had a jester, whose business it 
was to keep his majesty merry by | 
pranks and witticisms. <A great deal | 
of familiarity was allowed to these 


men, und princes sometimes were | 


very fond of their jesters. 


A story is told of a king whoin a | 
playful moment. handed a wand to | 
his favorite, saying, ‘‘There, keep | 
that until you find a greater fool | 
than yourself.’’ One day the king | 
pecaume very ill, and seeing the jester 
among the attendants in his sick- 
room he summoned him to his bed- 
side and said: 

“Tam going to leave you.”’ 

“Indeed, Your Majesty, 
that?” 

‘Tam going on a journey.”’ 

-A short one, probably.”’ 

“No:ITam going a long way off.’’ 

“But Your Majesty will return?”’ 

“J shall never return.”’ 

“Then you have made all prepara- 
tions, no doubt, and everything will | 
be in readiness for you when you 
reach that distant land ?”’ 

“] have made no preparations ; I 
am not ready.”’ 

“What! going on a journey from 
which there is no return, and noth- | 


how is 


ing sent before you, nothing ready! | 

Allow me to give back to you the 

wand I had from Your Majesty’s | 

hand; I have found a greater fool 

than myself.’’—Detroit Tribune. 
ae 


FIGHTING TEMPTATION. 





If a temptation can be honorably 
avoided, it is far better than to meet | 
it in a face-to-face fight—and less 
likely to result in lifetime scars. | 
There were two ways in which the 
ancients kept from yielding to the 
music and ultimate destruction of 
the sirens. One wasthat of Ulysses, | 
who fortified himself with bonds} 
that held him fast to the mast while 
his boat carried him, listening, by | 
the tempting strains. The other 
was that of the Argonauts, who car- 
ried Orpheus with them in their 
bout, and who were so engrossed in 
listening to his music that they never 
heard the sounds from the fatal 
shore. They bore through lite no 
memory of the tempters’ allure- 
ments, as Ulysses did. The man 
who can keep his mind and body so 
occupied with the better things that 
he has no time for unnecessary con- 
flict with the devil is going to be the 
greatest power for good in the Lord’s 
service. But if the fight must be 
fought, then let him throw himself 
against the foe with all the strength | 
that legions of angels can give.—S. | 
S. Times. 





——_— —-- eS 

It is often said that it is easier to | 
forgive the man that has injured | 
you than the man that you have in- 
jured, and the saying is probably 
truce. There is a valid reason, more- 
over, Why the case should be so. In 
the exercise of forgiveness there is a 
certain feeling of magnanimity. It | 
is the glory of aman to pass by an 
offense He experiences a sense of 
conscious exaltation in overlooking 
the wrong that has been done him. 
But when he himself is the author 
of the wrong he must either have a 
contempt for himself, or else force 
the belief in his mind that the other 
mun is entirely deserving of such 
treatment. The effort to force this 
belief clouds the understanding, 
darkens the conscience, and hardens 
the heart. Hence it is that evil per- 
Sons seem actually to hate the vic- 
tims of their injustice ; they must do 
it in self-defense.—Nashville Chris- 
tan Advocate. 

—~a ee 

Aman is not justified under any 
“Ircumstances in cherishing the 
Sprit of revenge—not even if he has 
Suffered gross wrong at the hands of 
a fel] w-being. By so doing he hurts 
himself, not his neighbor that did 
the wrong. So far as the personal 
1 condemnation are concerned 
‘¢ had as well take the law into his 
Own hands and avenge himself as to 
cherish the desire and purpose to do | 
‘*” “As a man thinketh in his | 
heart, so is he.’’ Hence: “Avenge | 
Not yourselves, but rather give place 
“nto wrath: for it is written, Venge- | 
ance is mine ; I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” As Christians we should | 
‘rust God to right our wrongs, and 
oe at ‘peace with all men.’’— 
4ACi 
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No man or woman of the humblest | 
‘ort can really be strong, pure, and 
— without the world being the 

er for it, without somebody be- 
helped and comforted by the 
"y existence of this goodness.— 
lillips Brooks. | 
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|my service 32 


| to the 32 smokers. 


Children’s Column. 


THE CAT’S EXPLANATION. 





You ask the reason, little friends 
Why cats don’t wash their faces 
Before they eat, as children do 
In all good Christian places. | 


| Well, years ago, a famous cat, 


The pangs of hunger feeling, | 
Had chanced to catch a fine young 
mouse, 
Who suid, as he ceased squealing : 


‘‘All genteel folks their faces wash, 
Before they think of eating!” 

And wishing to be thought well-bred, 
Puss heeded his entreating, 


But when she raised her paw to 
Wash, 
Chance for escape affording, 
The sly young mouse then 
good-bye, 
Without respect to wording. 


said 


A feline council met that day, 
And passed in solemn meeting, 


| A law forbidding any cat 


To wash till after eating. 
—Selected. 


~t + > 


CIGARETTE SMOKERS. 





A prominent railroad man is the 
latest to throw down the gage of bat- 
tle to the cigarette. He isa general 
freight agent on a large railroad, 
and employs many young men as 
clerks. He has announced that in 
the future he will not employ any 


| young men who are addicted to the 


cigarette habit, and further than 


| this, he expressesses his intention of 

| getting rid ot all cigarette fiends now | 
| working on his 
| gives the following as his reasons for 
| this decision : 


department. He 
“Among the 200 in 
are cigarette fiends. 
Eighty-five per cent of the mistakes 
occuring in the office are traceable 
They fall behind 
with their work and when trans- 
ferred to other desks, which men 
who do not smoke handle easily, 


_ they immediately get along just as 


badly, showing that it is not the 
amount of work, but the inability 
or indolence of the performer. The 
smokers average ‘two days off’ from 
work per month, while the non- 


|smokers average only one half ofa 


day in the same time. The natural 
conclusion is that 32 young men are 
holding positions deserved by better 


men.’’—Michigan School Moderator. 
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NEVER. 





Children are sometimes tired of 
being told what to do. We ofter 
this brief list of things not to do: 

Never make funof old age, no 
matter how decrepit or unfortunate 
or evilit may be. God’s hand rests 
lovingly upon the aged head. 

Never tell or listen to the telling 
of filthy stories. Cleanliness in word 
and act is the sign manual of a true 
gentleman. 

Never cheat or be unfair in your 
play. Cheating iscontemptible any- 
where at any age. Your play should 
strengthen, not weaken, your char- 
ucter. 

Never call anybody bad names, no 


| matter what anybody else calls you. 
You cannot throw mud and keep | 
| your hands clean. 


Never be cruel. You have no right 
to hurt evena fly needlessly. Cruelty 
is the trait of a bully, kindness the 
mark of a gentleman. 


Never make fun of a companion | 
because of a misfortune he could not | 


help.—The Home Monthly. 


WISE ANTS. 





Several years ago I was greatly 
worried by black ants, which had 
discovered some specimens (bird 
skins) on a table, and which they 
had attacked and were removing 
piecemeal. I made four circles of 
tur on as many squares of brown 
paper and placed one of these squares 
beneath each leg of the table, so 


that the legs were encircled by the | 


tar. This seemed to stop the ravages 
of the little thieves for several days, 


but eventually I again found them | 


on the skins busily engaged in re- 
moving bits of flesh. On examina- 
tion, I discovered that they had 
brought in’grains of sand from the 


street and had constructed a bridge | 


or dike across the tar with these 
miniature blocks of stone. So very 
wonderful was this intelligent act 
that Fealled in my friend, Dr. R. O. 


| Cowling. professor of surgery in the 


University of Louisville, to witness 
it. Iremoved the circle which had 
been bridged by the ants and sub- 
stituted a fresh square. We then 
saw the ants bring sand grains from 
the street and construct another 


| bridge.—Scientific American. 


The ill-timed truth we might have 
kept,— ; 
Who knows how sharp it pierced 
and stung? 
The word we had not sense to say,— 
Who knows how grandly it had 
rung? ; 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 


Miscellaneous. 


HOW TO KEEP THE BOYS ON THE FARM 





In a recent issue of The Voice the | 
statement is given of the father of 
six boys, that he kept them on the 
farm by giving them a percentage of | 
profits from its cultivation, | 

An excellent arrangement, and one | 
well worthy of imitation. Butthere | 
are others that would add still more 
forcibly to home life attractiveness, 
and which are easily within reach of 
every farmer who wishes well to his 
boys. 


Books, magazines, papers, the life 
blood of intellectual culture, should 
be easy to the hand of every boy— 
and girl—in a farmer’s home. Not 
alone this, but so convenient to. 
reach, and conspicuously arranged, | 
as to stand foremost in importance 
about the place. 

In one of the best farm homes I 
ever knew, a round table in the best 
living room stood covered with a 
| choice selection of books and mauga- 
| zines, while current papers were kept 
hanging on lines in one or two cor- 
ners, where they were always ut in- 
stunt command. 

To add still further to the useful- 
ness, and attractiveness of this capi- 
tal arrangement, the boys and girls 
were brought into the habit of tak- 
ing turns to read aloud, and to ex- 
press their separate opinions of what 
had been read. 

Need I say that parents and chil- 
dren of this farm were noted far and 
near for their marked intelligence, 
as well as for the orderly and suc- 
' cessful cultivation of the farm? 

Equally—perhaps more—attractive 
to home life in the country, I place 
the cultivation of flowers. Nothing 
gives such exquisite beauty to the 
surroundings of home as carefully 
arranged trees, shrubbery and flow- 
ers. And, assuredly, the cultivation 
of flowers is one of the most beauti- 
ful pursuits boy or girl can be in- 
duced into. From the first peep of a 


tiny green shoot above the brown | 


earth to the bright-colored flower in 
its resplendance of fullest bloom, the 
flowering plant is a thing of grace 


and beauty of form and color from | 


seed to maturity. 


Then the flower cultivation has 


| this wonderful attraction: that how- 


| 


from seeds or cuttings, the 
growth is a new creature, giving 
perennial interest in watching every 
step of its evolution upwards and 
|never ceasing interest in watching 
| the myriads of changes that are pro 
duced. 
| Given to each boy and girl a little 
| plot of ground for their own exclus- 
ive cultivation, a spirit of harmoni- 
| ous emulation could easily be foster- 


ed, and thus at once secure each 
one’s best efforts, and home _ sur- 
|roundings of the most attractive 


| character. 

| One essential requisite must be 
kept in mind: the farm work must 
not be made a wearing-down burden 
of drudgery ; set hours must be es- 
tablished when work shall cease, and 
the garden and literary cultivation 
be given their separate opportuni- 
| ties.—W. Whitworth, in Farmer’s 
| Voice. 
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ETHICS OF THE CATERPILLAR. 





| 
| It is often easier to do a large 
| beneficence than a small one. It 
| seems so well worth while to strip 
| one’s self, sometimes, for a charity, 
‘and it seems so little worth while to 
step up toa gentleman on a street 
corner, and say, in a smiling, hearty 
way, ‘‘Excuse me, sir, but you have 
a caterpillar on your hat ;’’ and then 
to reach up and knock the intruder 
loff, and, taking leave, to add, 
| «‘They’re not a nice sort of thing to 
get down your neck ;’’ and then with 
or without adequate thanks, to go 
|on smiling, into the busy street, as 
\if nothing had occurred. This is an 
outline picture of what really hap- 
pened on a street corner lately, and 
the man whose neck was thus sud- 


'denly saved from a caterpillar has | 


an idea that his unknown benefactor 


loved. Spontaneous little kindnesses 

lof this sort are sometimes better 
|tokens of character than the ten 
thousand-dollar subscription to 
found ‘‘a chair’’ or erect a memorial 
| window.—S. 8. Times. 


ea ee 


Disappointment will make us con- | 


| versants with the noble part of our 


| nature. 
pare us to meet accident on higher 
' ground the next time. As Hannibal 
taught the Romans the art of war, 
'so is all misfortune only a stepping- 
| stone to fortune.—H. D. Thorean. 


——_§:.--- 
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Anger never made good guard for 
itself. —Shakespeare. 


{ 
/ever often the plants are renewed | 
new | 


must be a man to be trusted and 


It will chasten us and pre- | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S STATE 
PLATFORM. 





Four months public schools. 

A law to prevent the removal of 
cases by corporations from State to | 
Federal courts. 

A statute making agriculture a | 
common school study. | 

A reformatory for young crimi- | 
nals. | 

A fair election law, providing for 
equal representation of each faction 
upon boards of election judges and 
registrars. 

A law making it illegal to employ 
children under fifteen years of age 
in any cotton mill, except where the 
child so employed attends school for 
at least three months in each year. 

Lower priced school books. 


ee 


“T heard it all,’’? said the father to 
his daughter at the breakfast table. | 
‘You kissed that beau so many times 


that I had to keep track by the gross. | 


I’m shocked.” 

“Tam justified, papa. Hedeclares 
that every kiss I give him makes 
him a better man, and I purpose | 
working his thorough 
Detroit Free Press. 
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Whenever things get so far wrong | 


as to attract their notice, the people, 
if well informed, may be relied on to 
set them to rights.—Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 
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AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





Members North Carolina State Board of Ag- 
riculture. 

John S. Cunningham, Chairman, Cunning- 
ham, N.C.; M. B. Pitt, Old Sparta; G. F. Wes- 
ton, Biltmore; C. MeArtan, Lillington; J. B. 
Grimes, Grimesland; R. H. Jones, Raleigh; 
W. C. Sprinkle, Marshall; A. TT. MeCallum, 
Red Springs; Howard Browning, Littleton; 
W. A. Graham, Machpelah; J. D. Maultsby, 
Whiteville; J. W. Bailey, Raleigh; J.C. L. Har- 
ris, Raleigh; L. G. Waugh, Dobson; H. FE. King, 
Raleigh; N. L. Barnard, Franklin; J. R. Joyee, 
Reidsville; J. B. Coffieid, Everetts; Geo FE, 
Flow, Monroe; W. R. Capehart, Avoca; S. F. 
Shore, Shore; J. A, Stevens, Goldsboro; J. C. 
Ray, Boone; J.C. Buneh, Oak Ridge. 

OFFICERS, 

Commissioner—sS. L. Patterson. 

Secretary—T. K. Bruner, 

Assistant, in Charge of 
| Thompson. 

State Veterinarian—Cooper Curtis. 

State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 


Immigration—J. W. 


Acting Entomologist and Botanist—Gerald 
MeCarthy. 
| Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 
N.C. 





N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 

President—W. A. 
coln Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—J.  T. 
| Chatham Co., N. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
| —T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N.C. 

Lecturer—J. C. Buin, Wade, Cumberiand Co., 
Co. BG, 

Assistant Leeturer or Steward—Jno, M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 


Paschal, 


Chaplain—Rev. W.8. Mereer, Moyock, Curri- | 


tuck Co,, N.C. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guli- 
ford Co... N.C. 

Sergeant-at-Arms 
fort Co., N.C. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
ham, Machpelah, N.C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Rh. WH. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 


Gra- 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N.C. 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N.C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N.C. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N.C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 





National Live Stock Association. 

No organization in this State. 

lina Member of National Committee—Frank E. 
Emery, West Raleigh, N. C. 





North Carolina State Dairymen’s Association. 
President—G. F. Weston, Biltmore, N.C, 
Vice-President—C. E, Seymore. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C, W. Gold, 

N.C. 

Board of Directors—W. FE. 

well, F. E. Emery, T. B. Brown, C. 

J. L. Knight. 





Wilson, 


Dulin, T. P. Bras- 
C, Moore, 


N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
President—J. Bryan Grimes, Grimesland, 
Vice-President—J. B. Phillips, Battleboro, 

N.C. 
N.C. 
Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N.C. 
Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N.C. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTER, 
Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. 
. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. ¢ 
Mount, N. C.; H. H. 
ck, N.C. W. LL. 
3 Gen. T. 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N.C. W. L. 
Archdale, N, C. 


Knight, 
Bouldin, 


N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Director—George T. 
N.C, 

Agriculturist—Benj. Irby, West Raleigh, N.C. 


Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, | 


N.C, 
Professor of Animal Husbandry—J. M. John- 
son, West Raleigh, N.C. 





N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 
S. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. Geo, T. 
Winston, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 


Healthy 
Children 


| are kept strong and well; weak and 
may ittle folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach 

expels worms, etc. Palatable and 
positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25c. 
E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 






















reform.’’— | 


Graham, Machpelah, Lin- | 


Pittsboro, | 


North Caro- | 


C.; Dr, | 
.: R. H. Ricks, | 
Eagle | 
Kennedy, Falling Creek, | 
F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr, | 


Winston, West Raleigh, 





RACTICAL painters say that when 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
ittsburgh, 


Pitt 
PLYMER-BAUMAN 








»AVIS-CEAMBERS they come to repaint a house 

esnienaheen 

ANCHOR} 6. cinnatt which has been painted with ready- 

FORSTEIN 

ATLANTIC mixed paint or combination White Lead 

Bs ADLEY . 

prooxtym( (so-called), it costs more to prepare the 

New York. 

SEWETT : 

peso surface than to apply the paint. 

os The moral is to use only Pure White 

ae ‘ } Chicago. a. 

— Lead, because it is not only more durable, 

COLLIER 

tussovar (|, | but is always in good condition for repaint- 

RED SEAL : : ‘ 

SOUTHERN ing. These brands are genuine. 

JOHN T. LEWIE sims co 

MORLEY sapien For colors use National Lead Company's Pure White 
~ Cleveland. ; Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 

SALEM Salem, Mass obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 

CORNELL ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam's Ex- 

ecneuCKY Buffalo. perience With Paints’ forwarded upon application. 


Louisville. 
National Lead Co., 100 Whillian: Street, New York. 


UN GCHESTER 


“*NEW RIVAL” 
FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


No black powder shells on the market compare with the ‘‘NEW RIVAL’? in uni- 
formity and strong shooting qualities. Sure fize and waterprooi, Get the genuine. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS 69. : : - = New Haven, Sonn, 


Pa 


co IE STATE 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Son 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 























The Leading Paper of South Carolina, 


PUBLISHED AT COLUMBIA, 8. C. 


DAILY AND SEMI-WEEKLY. oy 


of practical farm work and man- oe ee _ $8.00 a Year 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained Semi-Weekly.......... 200n « 


reputation for long continued | 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume isreadable, simple, clear- | 
cut, practical, up to date, and | 
throughly scietifie and reliable. | 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 


The Semi-Weekly State, issued 
Tuesday and Friday contains the 
latest telegraphic news from all 


over South Carolina. =: ee $s 


| | ca 7 7 ’ Ye) > : 
| L. H. Bailey's Principles of Agriculture... 1.25 If you want to keep up with 


A.I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............. 1.25 ° ‘ 
ote Bees > the times, subscribe for : 


| Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep........ 1.50 


Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers......... . 
| ses : E = 


| Practical Agriculture 
Write for Sample Copy. :: : 





Any of theabove valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: | (Addweas <= = « & 67°93 


THE STATE COMPANY, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


FOR FALL SERVICE 


——0-—-— 


‘EST BUILDERS AND AGRIGUL- 
i TURAL LIME. Send for Circular 


and Price List to— 
FELLSWORTH LIME WORKS, 
BRADLEY POSTOFFICE, 


Augusta Co., Va. 





Try a wellbred Poland China Boar from 
Stock Farm, Raleigh, N.C. 
For prices address: 


FRANK E. EMERY, RALEIGH, N.C. 


THE GREATEST OF OUR PREMIUM OFFERS, ~ 
A High-Class 75c. Periodical Free for One New 
Subscriber to The Progressive Farmer. 


| — 


| aeeaiaaaie 
| 
BUT THERE ARE NOT ENOUGH 10 CO ROUND 
| : 
| The first 140 persons who send us $1 or more in NEW subscriptions and 
|ask us to send them the ‘ American Queen”’ one year as a premium will 
| be inluck. The Progressive Farmer some time ago purchased a number 
| of yearly subscriptions to the ‘‘American Queen’’—140 of these have not 
| been filled. To show how how lucky we were, it is only necessary to say 
that we purchased when the magazine was not nearly so good as now— 
| hence at a cheaper price. Since then it has been wonderfully improved, 
its subscription list increased, and with the November issue the price will 
| be raised from 50c. to 75c. per year. 


= WHAT IT IS. 


THE AMERICAN QUEEN is a high-class, pro- 
fusely illustrated home magazine, published 
monthly in New York. Besides stories, poems 
and sketches for all the family, everything of 
interest to the ladies is fully treated in each issue. 
Every month there are helpful and instructive 
articles on topics such as: 


THE LATEST FASHIONS 
aks .... HOME DRESSMAKING 
pana salad eg ek Ms Paice, « wee 
vives ie ee “WORE .yicba cri 
... CULTURE OF FLOWERS .......... 
CETTE ry ee BERR oe ines ads a enna 


| 
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| 
| 
| 


ANDTITE“ EARLY BIRD 
CATCHES THE WORM,’ 











It will interest eyery member of the family and will make your wife 


wee” y3-IND THIS. 1S OUR OFFER: 


| We have but 140 yearly subscriptions still to our order. This means 
/ that of the thousands who read The Progressive Farmer only 140 can secure 
this premium. But— 

If you AT ONCGSS « o.o/6:as send us $1 for one new yearly or two new 
half-yearly subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer, or $5 in renewals or 
back subscription to the Progressive Farmer, we will send you free of 

| charge the American Queen one year. 


WHY NOT BE ONE OF THE LUCKY 149? Ss 


These subscriptions are not for sale, but will be used solely as premiums. 
Send your neighbor’s subscription and get the magazine. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 
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Correspondence. 


A REPLY TO THE EDITOR. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer 
I truly 
opened your co 
a vast industrial move- 
ment which, ignoring party and Na- 
tional boundary lines, is interna- 
tional and world-wide, and numbers 
among its advocates thousands of 
the brightest and best minds of our 
time. Thank 
so many unselfish men who can be 
satisfied with nothing short of the 
uplifting of the whole human race. 
Mr. Hauser, to whose article you 
called attention in your last issue, 
does not need Socialism for his physi- 
cal comfort. He working for 
others: and though, in our State, his 
ery be but as *‘a voice in the wilder- 
ness where no man dwells,’’ it will | 

yet be heard. 

It is passing strange that the op- 
ponents of Socialism charge it with 
the sins of the system which they 
themselves advocate, and which So- 
cialists are trying toamend. Inyour 
editorial on the subject, you say: 
“The two false doctrines upon which 
the whole fabric of Socialism rests 
are these: 1. The sameness of men 
in wants andin ability and the jus- 
tice of a common reward and lot for 
all. 2. The denial of the doctrine 
that ‘the certainty that aman can 
enjoy the fruits of his own toil is the 
great stimulus to production, enter. 
prise, and prosperify.’ 


glad that you have 


7 


lumins to a discussion 


am 


of Socialism, 


is 


Now if Socialists hold any such 
doctrines, it does not appear in their 
speeches or writings. Socialism 
claims only the sameness of men as | 
to their animal wants and the equal 
and inalienable right of all to the re- 
sources of nature trom which these 
wants must be supplied. To those 
who have higher aspirations it would 
supply, absolutely free, all the means, 
schools, books,scientific instruments, 
tools, in short everything necessary | 
to bring them to the highest state of | 
perfection physically, mentally, 
and morally of which they are capa- | 
able. It would only draw the rein | 
on their predatory instincts, and de- 
mand that they donot bring their | 


high claims into contempt by fight- | 
ing with their humbler brethren over | 


the bones and slop tubs from which 
the animal must feed. 

In view of the fact that a majority | 
of our people are already wage earn- 
ers, and receive, as statistics show, 
not more than one-fourth of the 
product of their labor in return, and 
that Socialism would give to every 
man, woman and child all that their 
labor produced, the charge that they | 
deny the doctrine that ‘‘the certainty 
that a man can enjoy the fruits of | 
his own toil is the great stimulus to 


production, enterprise and prosper- | 


ity’ is truly astonishing. The editor 
has unfortunately consulted authors 
against Socialism who were them- 
selves ignorant of its teachings. 
Wood’s charge that under Socialism 
working, eating, sleeping and all, 
social and personal activities would | 
be conducted upon a compulsory 
plan is monstrous. Socialism would 
organize labor just as successful 
capitalists do now with the diifer- | 
ence that it would give every munan 
opportunity to work where he would 
be most effective. And he has to do | 
that now if he would succeed. But 
it would compel no one to work or 
to co-operate. If he wanted his, 
share of the earth to himself it would | 
give it to himand bid him God speed. | 
If he then failed to work, it would 
not let him starve, but put him on 
the pauper list. 

Tom Watson’s idea that the bar- | 
barous Franks who recognized the | 
right of all to land and knew no bet- 
ter way to receive justice than to | 
change them about, is laughable. 
Had they been Communists, they 
would have le{t the lazy lout on the 
poor land, as he could doas much 
for the community there as else- 
where. The truth is each man was 
working for himself. To make him- 
self more ridiculous, Watson con- 
founds Socialism with Communism. 
It would indeed require true Chris- 
tians to be Communists. But Social- 
ism recognizes self-interest also, and 
appeals both to the highest and low- 
est instincts of men. Here saintand 
sinner may join in a common effort, | 
the wolf and the lamb lie down to- 
gether. 

The idea that men must be differ- 
ently constituted—become Christians 
before practicing Socialism, is like | 
not going into the water until we 
can swim. The Church, I believe, 
preaches repentance, and defines it | 
asaturning away from sin. Then'| 
it bids us add to our faith virtue, 


God that we still have | 


knowledge, 
kindness. 

If things wreng, which the 
editor admits, it is certainly in order 
to preach repentance. Itis vain to 
expect to build men into a spiritua] 
brotherhood while we leave them en- 
gaged in an industrial and commer- 
cial war. ‘‘A house divided against 
itself cannot stand.”’ oe cannot 
serve God and Mammon. 


temperance, brotherly 


are 


“he destruction of individuality is 
RROEOF sin of competition charged 
toS Now men can be them- 
wolves only as their living is secure, 
and the very men, our law-makers, 
who make this objection seek gov- 
ernment employment—Socialism, for 
themselves. Is their individuality 
destroyed? A member of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
for instance. How is it with the 
thousands of hirelings who work in 
our large factories? They are not 
even known by name, but only by 
number. They are afraid to speak 
or vote their sentiments. Todo so 
would cost them their jobs. 

I will venture to say that there are 
not a half dozen newspapers in the 
State that would dare publish an 
article on Socialism. Why? 
of the loss of subscribers. I thank 
you again, Mr. Editor, for having 
the independence to do what so few 
would do. Even preachers dare not 
declare the whole counsel of God to 
their rich congregations unless they 
ure willing to be crucified as was the 
Master, and for the same cause. 

You seem to think, however, that 
existing wrongs can be righted with- | 
out a resort to Socialism. Let us) 
see. Present destructive conditions | 
are the natural and inevitable result 
| of the vid competitive struggle deal- | 
ing witha new and tremendous force | 
—labor-saving machinery. Can the | 


ocialism. 


{cause be good when the effect is 


evil? “The tree is known by its | 
fruits.’’? Often, through the long 
past has the race been compelled to 

ubandon old methods for new and 

better ones. There was a time when 
the hunter had to make way for the 

|herdsman. The latter, in his turn, 
| | Was crowded out by the far::er. To 
|abandon his free nomadic calling 
'may have caused him much: sorrow, 
but he had to adopt the improved 
methods. 

Labor-saving machinery 
brought us to the partins of the 
ways. The man of small means 
could not adopt the improved meth- 
ods. Right here wise statesmen 
would have introduced co-operation. 
But the vision of the seers was 
closed. The machine fell into the 
j hand of the wealthy and rapidly in- 
creased their wealth. It was soon 
found that the larger the plant the 
| cheaper and nore effective was pro- 
j|duction. Stock 
‘formed, the corporation came and 
grew larger and stronger and the | 
\battle of the giants began. This '! 
soon became so destructive that hos- 
tilities ceased. They begun to co- 
operate—to practice Socialism under 
| the name of trust. 

Here is system. 


at last 


companies were | 


The trust dis- 


penses with middlemen, can produce | 


y | at less cost, with larger profits, and 
completely adjust supply to demand. 
The trouble is that while the thou- 
sand co-operate to create all things 
needful, a few hold the bag. All 
that is needed is to remove the bag- 
,holder nd give all the benefit of co 
operation. The State would notown 
the product because it enforces a 
just distribution any more than it | 
owns the bonds you hold against | 
your neighbor 
| them and hands them over to you. 

| Nor c 

| the people would be the State, hay- 

ing supreme authority, making their | 
own laws, and could instantly dis-_ 
| miss an unfaithful agent. 

But suppose we take the back 
track. We will destroy the trust. 
What reason will we give for so do- 
ing? That they deprive others of an 
equal chance to make a living? 
we make this a rule of action we 
must be true toit. When the trust 
is gone what will we do with themil- 
lions who can’t compete with ma- 
chinery? We must sweep away all 
machinery, railroads and all. Now 
what of ‘the man with the hoe?’ 
We must be true to our rule and 
march back to barbarism, 


No, no. We must once more adopt 


improved methods and all get into |! 
the 


the trust. Never before has 
| world been offered such splendid Op- 
| portunities. Steam pulsing though | 
myriad-fingered machines and the 
mysterious lightnings from the very 
throne ot the universe, and trumpet- 

| toned, calling, even as of old to the 
seer of Tatmos so now to the whole 
race to come up higher. How shall 
| we escape if we neglect so great a 
| salvation? J. A. TRANSON. 

Forsyth Co., N. C, 


Afraid | 


men who were not there, 


and well said.’’ 


to 


because it collects | 


ould the State oppress us, for | 


, months and like 


If | 


WAKE COUNTY ALLIANCE. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

The Wake County Alliance met 
Thursday, October 4th, with 
Chapel Alliance, in the 
southwest corner of the county. 
day before the 
windy and showery. 
of the 4th it more threatening, 
and from % to 12 o’clock a heavy rain 
fell, which tended to keep from the 
meeting muny who had planned to 
be present. 

Notwithstanding the weather, we 
had a fair turnout anda very inter 
esting meeting. The reports from 
the different sections of the county 
showed a revival of interest in the 
work of the Order, and a disposition 
to work for re-organization and up- 
building of those Subs which have 
dropped out of ranks. It is the uni- 
versal verdict of the farmers that a 
compact organization of the bread 
producers is more needed now than 


The 
was cool, 
The morning 


neeting 


was 


it ever hus been, that they need pro- | 


tection even from other cr- 
ganized interests, and can only get 
that needecded protection throush uw 
thorough orgunization of all agricul- 
tural interests. Steps were taken 
looking to a thorough canvass of the 
county anda re-organization of the 
dormant Subs. and the re-enlisting 
of those whose judgment teaches 
them the necessity for it. 
two hours of earnest discussion of 
the question, ways and means, etc., 


worse 


we adjourned fora sumptuous din- | 
; ner prepared by the good sisters who | 
prevailing figures. 


were kept away by the heavy rain 
all the forenoon. 

We met again after 
enough to elect officers, 
had one of the best addresses deliv- 


ered to a Wake county audience in a | 


long time. In this address we are 
sure Bro. T. B. Parker would have 
stirred not only the living Alliance- 
but those ! 
who are scemingly dead to the Or- 


Olive’s 
extreme 


After | 


dinner jong | 
and then, 


der at this time, if they couid have 


heard it. ‘It was a good speech, 
so few, comparatively, heard it. 

The new officers are 

C. BE. McCullers, President; Prof. 
J. M. Johnson, Vice-President; C. 
H. Poe, Secretary-Treasurer; J. W. 
Denmark, Chaplain: Executive Com- 
mittee: W. H. Worth, Prof. J. M 
Johnson, C, Beavers. 

The following 
adopted : 

R by Wake County Fi 
er’s Alliance, That 


resolution was 


esolved, 


we respect? 


| suggest that the Executive Commniit- 


formulate 


Secretary 


tee of the State Alliance 
and send to the County 


each quarter for discussion at the | 


regtlar quarterly meeting some live 
subject of interest to the farmers « 
that county. 

This meeting adjourned to 
| first Thursday in January, 1901, 
the Auburn Alliance, 
hall at Auburn, 


meet 
with 
in their Order 
which they pr 
have in readiness, with a large | | 
enthusiastic working membership to 
| greet us. “ ALLIANCEMAN. 
Wake Co., N. C. 
—~G 0+ « ee 


LET THE GOOD W2ORK GO ON. 


mise 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer 
We have re organized old Toisnot 
Alliance, No. 986, - asain. 


you to send me a bunile of 


I desire 
Pr< 


xrTPESs- 


We only regret that | 


| simpic 


pr tise = 


| 


ive Farmers to hand to the brethren. | 


If they read the Orgun our lodge 
will surely ii By complying with 
this request you will oblize 
Fraternatly yours, 
HENRY C, WILLIAMS. 
Wilson Co., N.C. 
a 

Enclosed find $1 for which please 
send me The Progressive Farmer one 
year. Please send last week’s issue. 
| as I don’t want to miss a single copy. 
I’ve been reading your paper three 
it better with every 
I should have sent 


Ve. 


issue. my re- 


|newal sooner, but I’ve been too busy 


to go to the postoffice. See where 

we “need free delivery in the countr 
as well as well as ry the cities, 

J. M, BRINKLEY. 

Surry Co., N. C. 
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Q Druggists, Toledo, O, 
iN, Wholesalo Drug- 
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Fold by all 


directly u ny on thet 

the system. 5e. per bottle. 

Druggiste. ‘i monials fre> 
HWall’s Family Pills ore the best. 


. . Por FREB 
Wil Quicken 


POSITIONS GUARANTEED, 
Under $3,000 Cash Deposit. 
Rat'road Fare Paid. 


oer mucous su rface eso 


Open all year to Both Sexvs. Very Cheap Boaré, 


Georgia-Alabama Business College, 
Macon, Georgia, 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


During the year ending Oct 
new granges were organized as — 
low: In Michigan, ap Ohio, 24; 
New York, 16; Indiana, 15 ; Pennsyl- 
vania, 9; New ase and Cali- 
fornia, 6 Illinois, 5; Maine 
and Vermont, 4 New Jersey, 
3 and Oregon, each ; 


each ; 
each ; 
as Colorado 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Wis- 
consin, 1 total, 183—besides 
70 reorganized. During the preced- 
ing year, 145 new granges were 
started, and 52 reoganized. It will 
be seen that Loccnear is doing pretty 
well. 

The 34th session of the Naticnal 
Grange will be held at Washington, 
Nov. 14, at lla.m. Headquarters 
at National Hotel. John Trimble, 
514 F. St. N. W., Washington, Sec- 
retary. 


each: 


<te eo > 


9 CONTROL PRICES OF SEED. 


Cotton Vil Manufacturers Confer—Shortage 
of Seed May Close Many Mills. 

Oct. 13.—Numer- 

being held 

manufacturers 


JA 
ous conferences 
the cotton oil 
Mississippi with 
ing prices to be paid for seed. 
now paying $15 per 
and as the crep is fifty per cent. 
short, it isthe general belief that the 
price will advance to at least 
within the next few weeks. 

The manufacturers say, however, 
they cannot afford to pay more than 
the present price and that they are 
losing money on seed products at the 
Many the 
mills are holding their oil in the ex- 
pectation of an advance. It 
thought two-thirds of the mills 
be closed down by 
count of the seed shortage. 


CKSON, MIss., 


are Ds 
or 
to control! 
The 


a view 


mills are 


of 


is 
wiil 
Christmas on ac- 


Mencan be cured privately and pos- 
itively at home of all weakness and 
disease. Write for new free book. 
Dr. J. N. Hathaway, 2214 AC South 
Broad St., Atlanta, Ga. 


LAN K 
yew You Deaf?? ? 


All cases of DEAFNESS oF BARO- HEARING 


are now CURABLE by our new inventio nly those born 
deaf are incurable, HEAD NOISES CEASE. TMMEDIA TELY. 
Describe your case. _Examination and advice free. 

You can cure yourself at home at a nominal cost, 


International Aural Clinic, roess cncico. 


FARQUHAR 


VARIABLE FRICTION FEED 
Strons afe. No Fare 


AND 
tas 
auher itoiler has ever 


© xp rdod. Send forcatalog fj 
H Engines,Shingle 
ning Machines, < 
nginesand Boilers, 
AR rd Agricultural Implements generally, 


RQUHAR CO., Ltd., York,Pa 
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CHARLES M. SHELDON, 

THE RELIGIOUS MASTERPIECE 
OF THE CENTURY. 
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In this wonderful book, 
M. Shektion tells the story of 
every Wal life who pledg 
selves fora time to bring the 
test question, “What Would 
Do?” to bear upon each 
dav life. 

In order that no 
read this book on 
we ha irranged 
and make » the foll 
ai ral offers. 

N Tirnon 
dade id sbeok 5! 
To any paid-up subscriber, er to 
any person sending us $1 on his sub- 
scription, we will send a copy of this 
great work for only 


TEN CENTS EXTRA 


WHY NOT GET a FREE! 


tFrTo any person sending us 50¢ in 
new sul scviti ‘ns, or $1 in renewals 


(not one’s own), we will send a copy 
of this work 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
Order to-day. Address; 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C 
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Rev. Chas. 


every- | 


URINARY and 
GENITAL >. 


chronic nature are eo 


For 20 years kw has confined his practice to this class of com 
‘pial nts In men and women, and the uniformity of his cures has 
won fer him world-wide fame. Men who have lost youth's vic; Tare 
made and whole again by this thoroughly constit 
tional treatment of Dr. Hathaway’s. No medicine with simp 
temporary tonic effect can cure you; you necd a treatment w hich } 
will go to tie fe un lation of your trouble and wipe it out, mental 
nervously and p ally. 

All forms of Chronie Diseases, including Varicocele, 
Blood Poisoning, Kidney and Urinary Complaints, 
eured by Dr. Hathaway’s system of treatment. 

He will be glad to have you write him or call at his office for frea 
consultation, examination and advice. Ife will also send free , Poste 
paid in a plain wrapper, his new 64 page book—“ Manline ss, Vigor, 
Health’’—to anyone, man or woman, who suffers from any chronic 
disease or weakness. 
NEWTON HATHAWAY, M. D. 22% 

Dr. iathaway & Co. 
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‘clinble men, with or 
ited to travel in each State. Salary 

For particulars address Poca- 
‘-o Works, Bedford City, Virginia. 
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SEED WHEAT. 


For Southern Farmers. 


All the best and most improved varieties, 
specially selected and grown for our Southern 


F 4%: c } 
OF tue & } 
soil and climate. Write for Price List and ti SOUTH i 
Descriptive Fall Catalogue giving full infor- 


mation about all sceds for Fall sowing. The Direct Line to all E oir i 
T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, ® RICHMOND, VA. TEXAS, 


Dig Gtate CALIFORNIA, 

AT if If FLORIDA, 
1B J 

Six Great Says! 


CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 
nu, N. Carolina, 
22 to 27, 1900. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains: 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on ull 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched- 

AND BEST FaIR ules, 
1iW@LD IN THIS SECTION. Travel by the Southern and 
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EVER 


inter- 

beautiful speci- 

: great competitive 

Sheep and Swine; 

: i ons in pleasing profusion ; en- 

‘ing Calin: ary and Household Articles; inter- 
esting , Acricultural and Art Exhibits. 


are assured a Safe, Comfortable und 
Expeditious Journey. 
Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, Rats 
and General Information, or address 
R. L. VERNON, F. R. DARBY, 
TP CoPed fA, 
Charlotte, Asheville, .« 


A day at the Fair will drive away 
the bines. Take the whole family. 
Something to interest all ages and 
classes. 

Send for Premium List, 
Cost of Privileges, to 


J. E. POGUE, 


SECRETARY, RALEIGH, 


= EYEBROWS 


N.C. 
NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTION= 


FRANK S, GANNON, J, M. CULP, W. A, TURK, 
3d V.P.&Gen. Man. Traf. Man i. PLA 
off to school, one who ¢ 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
type and one who can “mes 
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Space to Exhibit, or 
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WANTED TO BUY A FARM 


‘rn North Carolina, in the Therma 
mantic ularsand state price and de se a tions 
W.B. KRUSE, 1023 F ifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa 


TURNER’S N.C. ALMANAC, [90I. 


According to ay? usual custom, we announce that 
TURNER'S 1 {LMANAC for 1901 is now bei 
prepered fcr publication. 

It will be the sixty-third or Twentieth Century 
edition, enlarged and greatly improved, of this 0! 
reliable and popul: wr fireside companion. 

“There is a profit of over One Hundred 1” 
C nls and nothing sells faster with such little risk. 

“All merchants who buy a half gross or mor 
are suppli ied free of charge with his BUSINESS C ARD 
printed on the VHOLE OUTSIDE PAGE, where it } 
seen by all fora WHOL EK YEAR. Thisisan e#eotual 
Way tu auycPiisce you business without cost. Will print any card you muy 
Cesire. 
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JONE Ss COQ., 
‘Silver C reek, N. ¥. 


r I have 
tract, 
* acres, Lo 
ne Tlouse with 10 rooms, 
ws, barn, stock house, 
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chimneys, One mile from Roper, N.C. (Wash- 
ington), rm. J. WILLIAMS, Roper, N.C. 
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Assman Reduced Prices of Almanacs 

‘rdance with the times, the prices of Almanacs haye been 
“ress ° 
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"You Own-a Horse 


G: EAS ONS ¢@ HORSE ¢ BOGK. 
Prof. Oscar R. Gleason, 


throuchout America and recognized by the United States Go% 
‘the most expert and successful horseman of 
the age. The whole work 
—comprises~ 


PAGES, 180 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


—History,~ 


‘ewe’ a 


Renowne.l 


Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding 


Grooming, Shocing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Hors 


This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 pet 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
ilustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has 4 
heavy, tough paper binding. 

We are prepared to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip- 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewalé 


(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 


We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far: 
mer one year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once. 


Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. © 
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WILL IT BE BRYAN 


—_ 


OR McKINLEY? 


oe Anti-Imperialists Submits an Inter- 


esting Report Showing that New York 


-States Certain for McKinley or Bryan— 
Doubtful States and Their Probable Votes 
for McKinley or Bryan. 

New York, Oct. 13.—Greater New 
York Association of Anti-Imperialist 
clubs sees in New York the pivotal 
state 
will turn the tide. 

A meeting of the Greater New 
Association of Anti-Imperialist 
was held in its office at 18 Astor 
Pluce today for the purpose of re- 
eeiving returns on the campaign 
already inaugurated and suggesting 
such changes as the experience of the 

few weeks seemed to warrant. 


York 


elubs 


past : ; : 

The association is a branch of the 
Notional Association of the Impe- 
alist elubs, which covers every 


state in the Union and has a mem- 
be ; ship of over 500,000. During the 
past two weeks, according to the re- 
port of Secretary-Treasurer J. F. 
Hardee, wagons have been sent out 
syory night in half a dozen different 
parts of the city. The sensation of 
the meeting was the reading of the 
report by Secretary-Treasurer J. F. 
Hardee in which he differed with 
President C. C. Hughes and Fed. 
William Janneen, constituting the 
campaign committee of the National 
Association. Itis an ably-prepared 
forecast, which demonstrates that 
New York is bound to be the pivotal 
State in the coming election, the can- 
didate who gets it being assured of 





election. The following is the re- 
port: 
The following States may be safely 


recarded as assured to McKinley or 
Bryan with their restive electoral 
votes : 


McKinley—California 9, Iowa 18, 


Maine 6, Massachusetts 15, New 
Hampshire 4, Oregon 4, Pennsyl- 


yania 32, Rhode Island 4, Vermont 
1, Washington 4, Wisconsin 12, 
North Dakota 3, South Dakota 4, 
Wyoming 3. Total, 117. 

Bryan—Alabama 11, Arkansas 8, 
Colorado 4, Florida 4, Georgia 18, 
Idaho 3, Kentucky 138, Louisiana 8, 
Mississippi 9, Missouri 17, Montana 
3, Nebraska 8, Nevada 3, North Caro- 
lina 11, South Carolina 9, Tennessee 
1%, Texas 15, Utah 3, Virginia 11. 
Total, 166. 

Wenow come to consider the States 
in which the battle rages and in 
which the result is more or less in 
doubt. They are apportioned to Mc- 
Kinley or Bryan as indicated by the 


conditions as at present existing and | 
as affected by both National and) 
It is also fair to dis- 


State issues. 
tribute these doubtful States among 
hoth candidates as no reasonable 
probability could marshal them as a 
total in this column. 


doubtful States, probably for Me- , 
Kinley—Ohio 23, Connecticut 6, Dela- - 


ware 3, Tinois 24, Kansas 10, New 

Jersey 10, West Virginia 6. As- 

sured vote, 117. Total, 199. 
Doubtful States, probably for 


Bryan—Indiana 15, Maryland §&, 
Michigan 14, Minnesota 9. Assured 
vote, 166. Total, 212. 

Human foresight can make no ab- 


soiute prediction in reference to any ] 
of these doubtful States, but any. 


transposition from column to column 
furnishes but little comfort to either 
side at present, as the result would 
remain practically unaltered so far 
the States thus far tabulated 
are concerned. 

But one State remains unassigned, 
indas the battleground nears home 


as 


\t furnishes at once the most inter- | 
esting political problem and the one | 


on which any man’s opinion is as 
good as another. New York, with 


her 36 votes, would make the result | 


look like this: 
McKinley vote, as previously re- 
corded, 199; New York, 36 ; total, 


235, or like this: Bryan’s vote 
aS previously recorded, 212. New 


York, 36; total, 248. The total elec- 
toral vote is 447, necessary vote to 
elect 224, 


that either candidate is going to win | 


he ° ary . 
by large majorities are necessarily 


Without weight and may be consid- 
eredas examples of whistling to keep 
one’s courage up. As a matter of 
fact the field of doubtful States is 
quite extensive and both sides are 
very much affected. When it is re- 
membered that neither the candi- 


oe * 
“ites nor the parties nor the news- 


Pain-Killer, as an internal remedy, | 


has no equal in cases of colic, sum- 
mer complaint, dyspepsia, dysentery 
and rhenmatism. It is the best lini- 
ment in the world. Its action is like 
Magic, when applied to bad sores, 
burns, scalds and sprains. For the 


‘ick headache, and togthache, don’t | 


fail to try it. Avoid substitutes, 
there is but one Pain-Killer, Perry 
avis’. Price 25c. and 50c. 


oretary-Treasurer J. F. Hardee, of the New | 


Must be Pivotal State in Coming Election | 


and predicts its thirty-six votes | 


All the party predictions | 


| papers, but that the people that 
| make the issues and elect the parties 
| and the candidates accordingly, it 
will be seen at once that every body 
| 18 necessarily very much at sea. 

Concerning the probable result 
only they can tell which issue the 
| voters consider as of much import- 
ance that they will record their votes 
upon it, and the history of elections 
shows that only one issue is settled 
atatime. There may bea landslide, 
but it would hardly set in the direc. 
tion of the party, the chairman of 
whose campaign committee is rush- 
about the country trying to settle a 
coal strike with cold cash. 

In New York State the result rests 
largely with the greater city. The 
nost active anti-imperialist cam- 
paign from the country is in progress 
there and if, as is confidently pre- 
dicted, the city gives Bryana plural- 
ity of 100,000 votes, the State will be 
assured to the Bryan column. 

In New York, Indiana, Illinois, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, Wisconsin, North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Viginia and 
Maryland the imperialist issue has 
already commanded the attention of 
the voters to an extent which leaves 
but little to be desired by the cam- 
paign managers. Upon this issue 
the Republican vote will be cut down 
enormously. 

Connecticut, Delaware, New Jer- 
sey and West Virginia are normally 
Democratic. In the above estimate 
they are given to McKinley. All the 
probabilities of chance would tend, 
however, to restore them to the 
Democratic column. To capture them 
the Republican campaigners have an 
up-hill road to travel. 

| other hand the Republicans have to 
face the more serious defections in 
the stalwart States of Michigan and 
Minnesota, which have been rock- 
ribbed Republican States, but which 
have been shaken down to the foun- 
dation by the imperialist 
There isa large and robust minded 
population of Dutch descent in these 
States which is not wildly enthusias- 
tic upon the administration’s atti- 
tude towards England and the fight- 
ing Dutchmen in South Africa. 

How the Republicans are going to 

make good their claims upon Mon- 


Upon the 


issues. 


tana is one of the mysteries of the, 


campaign. Compared to her total 
vote the plurality which she gave to 
Bryan in 1896, represents an over- 
whelming sentiment which it is 
simply unreasonable to presume 
could be overcome under the condi- 
' tions of the present campaign. 

In Connecticut where the Yankee 
workmen constitute a very intelli- 
gent class of voters and where the 
workers in the factories indulge in 
and checkers over the full 
dinner pail, that issue is not regarded 


chess 


as having made many votes for Han- 
na. Itis the stunding joke in the 
shops and there as wellas in New 
fersey that the dinner pail is not 
rezarded extra light of a feed 
trough. The workmen do not feel 
complimented that they should have 
been appealed to on the ‘‘full dinner 
pail’? issue and rather resent the 
| familiarity. 
a + 
THE MARKETS. 





RALEIGH COTTON. 
Raleigh, N. C., Oct, 13, 1900. 


Strict good middling............ 93% 
feo CGE, UTS a esa ere et 9% 
Striot MICGUNG 6 li«« cee oak : 9% | 


Receipts 60 bales. Market steady. 





DANVILLE TOBACCO MARKET. 
Danville, Va., Oct. 13, 1900. 
The market stands as follows: 


| Nondescript goods..... $ 2.00@ 4.00 
| Granmlators.......+5:%+ 4.50@ 7.00 
Smokers— | 
ee OS US er 3.50@, 6.00 | 
ea rs a ee Racine 6.00@, 8.00 
RMA es ain oe 8.00@ 9.50 
| Cutters— 
Common...<.a>. 8.00@, 10.00 
Good. 10.00@ 12.50 
OR rs eae Gas 12.00@ 22.50 
| Fillers— 
Oi 3.00@, 4.30 
“OOO RA ore re 4.00@ 8.00 
OY Se aa 8.00@ 12.00 
Wrappers— 
Se OO nee a 8.00@ 12.50 | 
MIAGITIN, 6 00s eo as 12.50@17.50 
"ON eee 17.50@35.00 
WPOROY, oases ap aean ee 35.00@55.00 


— ee 


Progressive Farmer you will prob- 
‘ably decide that it is good—that you 
| ought to have it regularly every 
week—and that you will soon send 
|your subscription. Don’t wait! 
Send it To-pAyY—NOW! Read our 
special offer. 


| considerable 


After reading this number of The 


CARING FOR CORN AFTER CUTTING. 





al . 
The best method is to cut the corn 
for stover just after the grain cumes 


| out of the doughy state or becomes 
| hard. 


The harvesting should be 
done with a harvester if there is any 
quantity, but if the 
field is small, then a common weed- 
ing hoe, with helve cut to a length 
of two feet, is the best implement to 
use. It is much cheaper and better 
than all the cane knives or special 
knives made. 

Allow the corn to lie on the ground 
one or two days, if there is no dan- 
ger of rain. After the dew is off on 
the first or second day put it up in 
shocks of about 200 stalks. using a 
rack or ‘“‘horse’’ to start the shock 
on, consisting of a pole with two 
hales in one end, into which six foot 
sticks are thrust for legs. 

After shock is built in the shape of 
wigwam, or cone then pull the top 
in with rope and small pulley and 
tie with tarred twine, being careful 
to tie ina bow knot. Be sure that 
all the stalks are straight, as they 
will shed the water much _ better. 
So far so good, but right here is 
where many fail; when the corn 
shrinks, the string will become loose 
and thereby allow the shock to bend 
over, and the rain easily enters the 
crown, right here is where the 
damage is done ; for the water falling 
on the sides will run off, but when it 
falls on the crown it runs down into 
the heart of the shock, and rots the 
inner stalks. To prevent this, take 
one string and the rope and pulley 
and go round, ten days or two weeks 
after the shocking, and draw the 
heads in tight again, and tie with 
the extra string; then pull the bow 
knot of the string with which it was 
tied before, and take this string and 
pass on to the next shock, and so on 
until all is re-tied. 

After standing in the shock about 
two months the ear will be found to 
be dry and hard, and the stalks dry 
and nicely cured. Haul to the barn 
and husk, or shuck out the corn, 
leaving the shuck on the stalk. Put 
the ears at once into the bin or crib, 


as there will be no trouble about 
heating. 
Cut up the shucks, fodder and 


stalk, with a cutter, or a shredder, 
and pack away for winter. It is 
usually more convenient to have 
the cutter under a shed near the 
barn and run an elevator to the top 
of the barn. 

The stover is 
nearly half the value of the plant. 

Of course it may be more econom- 
icaljin many instances to leave the 
corn standing, and slip-shuck the 
corn, then turn the cattle on the 
stalks and shucks. 

When the fields can be grazed and 
the hay crop is abundant, this plan 
should be adopted, But if the far- 
mer wants to make so much feed 
that he will be compelled ‘‘to tear 
down his barns and build greater,” 
so say nothing of buying extra stock 
to eat up the food, then let him try 
this method of curing his corn. He 
not only has an abundance of rea- 
sonably rich food, but all that the 
cattle refuse to eat will serve for 
bepding, and will not only keep the 
animals clean, but will absorb all the 
liquid manures. 

The usual method of getting in the 
|crop is to pull the corn in the fall 
‘and haul the ears to the barn, leav- 
ing the stalks in the field. When 
grain only is needed, this method of 
course answers; but on the average 
farm it is willful waste.  B. Irpy. 

a> oe 


WILMINGTON MARKET. 


Witminaton, N.C., Oct. 13, 1900. 
PEANUTS— 


N. C. Prime 70 
‘* Extra Prime '@) 
«6 Fancy. 80 
Rove Rick— 
Lowland, per 45 1b. bus., 85 
Upland as “ 560 @ 60 
N. C. Bacon— 
Hams ee a pe Dae 
i, ee 8 ( 10 
RET rl Se 7 @9 
H1ipEs— 
Green, salted...... . 8% 
Dry, fiint.... 10 @12h% 
Dry, gaifed........ 4 
Eggs, per dozen..... ..16 @17 
58 @60 


Corn, per bushel are 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 38 
te oo - 
Sharples Cream Separators-—Profit- 
able Dairying. 


SEED WHEAT 


GROWING. 


( 38% 


OWN 


Bushel.... 
...samples for Stamps. 


| W.R. KNOX, INTERCOURSE, Pa. 


MY 


$1 per 


found to constitute 


THOROUGHBRED VERSEY BULL CALE 


for sale at fair price. 


at 


ad 


I have a few 
sale, 


lamb. 


ine one, 


dress: 


Four months old 


and 


For prices or further information, 


R. LILES, 


30x 179, Tarboro, N. C. 


GRADE LAMBS FOR SALE. 





also one half-bred Dorset 


half-bred Merino ram lambs 


Horned 


for 


ram 


These lambs are from registered sires 


of the finest strains in America and would give 


highly improved sheep if bred to native ewes. 


J. M. TEMPLETON, 


CART, N.C. 


Poland-Chinas to the Front, 


nh 
or 
iY 
Cl 


A few 


ye 





and “MONARCH” 





stra 
Sows 





rt in pig, and young 
all ages, Send to headqui 


st, from the oldest and lar 











the two 


sof living hogs represented in this 

jours and sows 
rters and get 
‘st herd of Poland- 


the 


linas in this State, atone-half Western prices, 
» PAY 


,. BB, 


Address: 


FOR SALE. 


\ 


a 


XN 
irra 


nike > 3G 
god fee oy 
\ cer" 


ar-old 


GRA 


Fred ‘ticksburg, Va. 


highly-bred, beautifully marked one- 


REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS 





AT $25.00 EACH. 


T. P. BRASWELL, 


BATTLEBORO, N.C. 


Douste Daity SERVICE 


Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta, 


New 


South and West. 


Jrleans and Points 


MO 


THIS POWDER 





os 2 
Ser 


PM 2 


Sy 


WITNESS 


That no Moths, Poultry Vermin, Lice on 
Horses. Cattle, Swine, or Plants, Rose 
Bushes, Shrubbery, Fleas on Dogs, Ticks 
on Sheep, can live where it is applied 
according to directions. 

It is used for dusting im nest boxes, on roasts 
and stock. A hen kept free from vermin will 
lay 20 to 40 eggs more in a year than ope that is 
lousey. There is money in Poul . 
be kept one vear for $t.o0, and if 
Pr she will lay 200 eggs: selling t 









care of she 









od, at times, with he 


f this powder, 





areas 
} 


on each can. 
We also manufacture 
which is used exclusively for 
injure the finest cloth or 
around edges of carpets, and 
niture, and on clothes. POSITIVE 
TATIVE. Our powders are highly reco 
We guarantee them to do as advertise 















your mone y. One can wil a year 
deliver large can of either the VERMIN or 
MOTH POWDER anywhere in United States or 





e 
Canada, and prepay charg 
money. You would use no ¢ *r afler.givine it 
atrial. Order a can and give it a thorough test. 
AGENTS WANTED Write for terms and 
a i Js state what territory 
you want. $ioo per month can be made selfing 
our POWDERS. Cut this advertisement out and 
save our address for fut reference. In order: 
ing, write the name of County on envelope. 
San the powder and terns sent to agents on 
Teceipt of go cents. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE’ BEAR’S VERMIN POWDER CO., 
Dalton, Lackawanna Co,, Pa. 


Barred Flymouth ook Cockerels 


o—— 


for 40 cents in 













of good size and form and “barred to the skin,” 
can be had at moderate prices of 


KF. E. EMERY, 
Ra.eian, N. C. 


7 Buia ay 


The Business 


'the book on 


i bk. Glandorf, Ohio, 


break who does the most busimess through the 
State Business Aveney other than Fertilizers and Sewing 
Machines, from September Ist, 


~ KILLEBREW’S 
"Grasses and Forage Plants” 


No work on Southern agriculture 
has attracted so much attention as 
“Grasses and Forage 
Plants of the South,’’ by J. B. Kil- 
lebrew, recently issued by the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. The demand 
for it has been enormous. It is dis- 
tributed to those applying for it at 


‘the cost of publication. 


The book discusses the character- 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead- 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, ete. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engravings 
by Scribner, our greatest grass ex- 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 


Killebrei’ 


x forinne rework on Grasses 
is now i 


of and 


brings 83a eopy. This new book con- 


entirely out print 


tains all the information in the for- 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the resulisof twenty years’ additional 
CU pe rience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the experi- 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


It is a complete manual of the cul- 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 140 
peges, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 

The book will be supplied at 20 
cents a single copy or $15 per hun- 


dred, bound in paper; 30 cents a 
copy or $25 per hundred bound in 
flexible cloth. Address, 


THOS. D. MORRIS, MANAGER, 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE PRESS, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Just think, a book of “75 Complete Stories’ 
forTen Cents. Address: John B. holhot?, Dept. 


READ THE PREMIUM OFFERS. 


—GO TO WORK AND— 


WIN: ONE: OF : THEM, 


IN SO DOING YOU. WILL HELP YOURSELF, 
THE BRETHREN AND THE STATE 


* ALLIANCE. 


1900, to August ist, 1901, $10, 


In Effect June 3rd, 1900, ‘The Business Agent Doing the next Largest Amount of Busi- 
| ness, under above restrictions, will be given $6, 


The person ordering the greatest number of the Improved High Arm 
Alliance Sewing Maehines through this oftice from August 1, 1900, to 
August 1, 1901, will be given FREE one Improved High Arm Alliance Sew- 
| ing Machine. : 

To the person sending in the second largest number of orders will be 
| given FREE one Hillsboro Sewing Machine. ; 
To the person sending in the third largest number of orders will be 





SOUTHWARD. 

Daily 

No. 31 
Lv New York, PR R............ 100 pm 
Lv Philadelphia, P RR...... 329 pm 
Ly Baltimore, P#&R....,....... 550 pm 
Lv Washington, PR R....... 700 pin 
Lv Richmond, S AL Ry.....1040 pm 
Ly Petersburg. v3 135 pm 
Lv Ridgeway Jet. ‘ 2 t 
Ly Henderson, #4 2 
Lv Raleigh, fe 4 
Lv Southern Pines, * 5 

No, 405 
Ly Hamlet, ne 650 
Ly Columbia,t as 135 
Ar Savannah, si 257 pm 
Ar Jacksonville, 740 pin 
Ar Tanipa 630 am 

No. 408 
Ar Charlotte 931 am 
Ly Chester, bg 952 am 
Lv Greenwood a5 1142 am 
Ly Athens, Re 148 pm 
Ar Atlanta,Z sg 100 pi 
Ar Augusta, C & W C............510 pm 


Yr 
V 
V 
V 
I 
r 
1v New York, N YP &N... 
V 
Vv 
V 
V 


v Portsmouth, S A TL Ry.. 
Ly Weldon, 66 


SOO am 
, Philadelphia, sg 1020 am 
, New York, O DSS Co...483 00 pm 

RAEI OPE, FEB FE COk ccsccicscsessasitss 
, Washington, N & WS B......... 


920 pm 
1205 am 











No, $1 
Lv Ridgeway Jct. st 225 am 
Iv Henderson, $4 25 
Lv Raleigh, as (6 ¢ 
ly Southern Pines, 957 am 
No, 408 
Lv Hamlet, 650 am 
No. 31 
Lv Columbia, { <p 1035 am 
Ar Savannah, en 257 pm 
Ar Jacksonville, a 740 pm 
Ar ‘Taimpa, 630 am 
No. 408 
Lv Wilmington, ss 
Ar Charlotte, 66 
Lv Chester, “ 
Lv Greenwood, 4“ 
Ly Athens, “ 148 pm 
r Atlanta, 2 1) pm 


| Ar Washington, N& WSB, 
| Ar Baltimore, BS P Co........ 
Ar New York, O DSS Co.. 
Ar 
Ar 


V 
V 
1 
Y 
r Macon, C of Ga............. 
r 
1 
Y 
i 
! 


* Augusta, C & W C..scceee 


510 pm 


720 pm 







r Montgomery, A & W P... 920 pm 
Mobile, L & N................. 305 & Mm 
» New Orleans, L & N........ 740 am 
* Nashville, NC & St. L... 640 am 
» Memphis, i 100 pm 
NORTHWARD. 
Daily 
No. 44 
Lv Memphis, NC & St. L...12 45 pm 
Ly Nashville ion 930 a m 
Lv New Orleans, L & N.......745 pm 
Lv Mobile, N & N.................12 20 a m 
Lv Montgomery, A & W P.. 020 am 
Lv Macon, C of Ga.............. 800 am 
Lv Augusta, C & W C.......... 940 am 
No, 402 
Lv Atlanta,?2 SAL Ry. .10 pm 
Ar Athens, us 250 pm 
Ar Greenwood “ 144 pm 
Ar Chester, ne 628 pm 
Ly Charlotte 630 pm 
Ly Wilmington, gasekkceueehan 
No, 44 
Lv Hamlet, 4s 905 pm 
Lv Southern Pines,“ 1000 pm 
Lv Raleigh, a6 14 pm 
Ar Henderson, ad 250am 
Lv Ridgeway Jct. “ 12am 
Lv Petersburg, sed 415am 
Ly Richmond, a6 515 am 
Ar Washington, P RR.. 84am 
Ar Baltimore, P RR... 1008 am 
Ar Philadelphia, P RR. 1230 pm 
Ar New York, PB R............ 308 pm 
| No, 402 
Lv Ridgeway Jct. SAL Ry, 300 am 
v Weldon, wm 30 am 


r Portsmouth, 70am 





Philadelphia, N Y P & N,15 4 
New York, “ $38 pm 


Notre.—tDaily Except Sunday. 


{ Central Time. 3 Eastern Time, 





=e 


Daily 
No. 27 
12215 am 


| 
| 
| 


72am |] 


954 am 
1055 am 
235 pm 
330 pm 
617 pm 


640 pm | 


750 pm 


1032 pin 


1255 am 
50am 
910am 
5350 pm 





9.00 pm 
1126 pm 


630 pm | 


No. 41 


930 am 


1201 pm 


120 pm 
213 pm 
851 pm 
612 pm 


730 pm | 


No, 27 


1255 am | 


500 am 
910 am 
530 pm 

No. 41 
30 pm 
1020 pi 


1055 pm | 


107 am 


843 am | 


605 am 
1l0am 
100 am 
412 pm 
830 pm 
655 pm 
810 am 


i 
1 


Daily 

No, 66 

845 pm 
910.4am 
745 pm 
1220 am 


chine. 


912 pm | given FREE cither a No. 1 Set Buggy Harness or a No. 1 Boss Washing Ma- 


To the lady sending in the largest. number of orders: for the above 
Sewing Machines will be given $5 in cash. This is in addition to the above 


Premium Offers, 


T. B. PARKER, STATE BUSINESS AGENT, 


| 
| 
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No, 38 

900 pm 
1123 pm 
205 am 
130 am 
500 am 
1205 pm 
No, 66 


920am 


1005 am | 


1156 am 
1143 pm 
145 pm 
140 pm 
540 pm 
930 pm 
1135 pm 
256 am 
6145 am 
No, 38 


140 pm 
305 pm 
550 pm 
700a™ 
7645 am 
7130 am 
510 am 


743 pm) 
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[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 1.] 


vent it from rotting. A littie prun- 
ing and cleaning out of the inside of 
the trees will always prove beneficial 
in the fall. Limbs that have been 
twisted and bent down by overload- 
ing of fruit should be tied up in po- 
sition again, and those that have 
grown out of all proportion to the 
rest of the trees should be shortened 
some. Finally there is the question 
of fertilizing and mulching. The 
more we can do of both the better 
the trees will prove. One must use 
his own judgment as to how much of 
either he can afford to do. 
S. W. CHAMBERS. 


The Dairy. 


THE GROUT BILL. 


Dairymen Urged to Support This Important 
Measure. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. | 

The Grout bill failed to pass at the 
last session of Congress, but Decem- 
ber 6this the date set for it to be 
taken up at the coming session. Why 
it should then receive votes enough 
to pass when it was not allowed to 
pass at the last session is not clear to 
the writer, though doubtless it is to 
those who gave the matter closer at- 
tention than he was able to give. | 
That it ought to become a law can | 
hardly be questioned by anyone who | 
understands the needs of the dairy | 
interests of thiscountry. 

The agricultural and dairy jour- 
nals are entitled to a good deal of 
credit for their constant efforts to | 
secure the passage of the Grout bill. 
Those publications have, almost) 
without an exception, been very | 
watchful and have lost no opportun- | 


| 


ity to encourage and aid the friends | 


of the bill who were specially look- | 
ing after its interest. | 

So many mentions have been made | 
in the agricultural and dairy papers 
of the importance of every dairy- 
man writing the Congressman from | 
his own Congressional district that | 
it may seem unnecessary to refer to | 
it in this letter, yet reference is so | 
made, and, because it is a matter of 
so much importance and there is | 
such an amount of capital pitted | 
against the passage of the Grout bill | 
that nostone should be left unturned 
by its friends. There is no re 
of doing too much to secure its pass- 
age if done honestly and discreetly. 

The friends of oleomargarine and 
the enemies of the Grout bill and all 
other legislation having for its ob- 
ject the requirement that it and 
similar bogus products be sold for 
what they really are, have the great 
advantages of great wealth to aid 
them in the support of their claims, 
both asregards their own product 
and as regards the character and ob- | 
ject of the Grout bill—especially the 
latter. 

The efforts of the enemies of the 
Grout bill have been expended in 
several directions, but the one quite 
as noticeable as any is in deceiving 
the general public as to its real na 
ture. They would have the non- 
dairying public understand that the 
object of the Grout bill is to tax oleo- 
margarine ten cents per pound and 
thereby drive it out of the market 
to the great detriment of the poor | 
men who cannot afford to buy gen- 
uine butter. 

Now the facts are—as readers of | 
agricultural papers know—that if, | 
oleomargarine is colored in a way to | 
resemble pure butter the tax is to be 
ten cents per pound. Butif not so| 
colored it is to be one-fourth of a | 
cent per pound—as remembered. If | 
the makers of oleomargarine want | 
to help the poor man, let them not | 
only put their product on the market | 
for whatitis, but also make it im- 
possible for the retailer to do other- 
wise. No one believes that the aver- 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


oleomargarine for anything other | 
than what it is. But the trouble) 
comes later when the retailer palms 
it off for genuine butter which he 


| than 
'wornout, fag-end animals of 
| good breed of sheep, 


eco gi record themselves. 
| will come pretty near laying the | 


| pure bred stock is selected. 
| anxious to keep only pure 
| on the farm this of course is all right, 


}a good breed, 


| If a young, immature ram is selected | \ 
: el | gether tend to limit the education of | i 


/ over the very young 


| Successful breeders use both young | prizes. 


|in the age of the ram as in his qual- 


+ Live Stock. 
THE SAME OLD STORY. 


The Raleigh correspondent of the 
Charlotte Observer writes that paper 
as follows: 

Charentas, a horse born and bred | 
in this city, was sold lust year by the 
Raleigh man who owned him for $150. 
The buyer resold him last spring for | 
$6,200, and the horse has won 830,- | 
000 or thereabouts this season. Itis | 
the old, old story of North Carolina | 
selling the ‘crude products’’ and 
other people doing the finishing and | 
making the big money. As with 
many other things, so it is with 
horses. And by the way, a sporting 
man of this town says that the worst 
‘‘bug’’? which bites any one is the 
‘horse bug’’—worse even than the 
| cotton future or poker ‘‘bugs.”’ 


—te tee 


THE BREED THAT PAYS. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The only breed of animals that 
pays is the one that is selected care- 
fully for the peculiar qualities which 
are desirable, and which they can 
transmit to their offspring. If we 
can select such parents it matters 
little from what breed they come. 
Individual qualities count for more 
breed in this respect. The | 
some | 
cattle or swine | 
will not transmit as good qualities to | 


| their young as some strong, vigor- | 


ous, robust worthy couple that may 
not have good ancestry, but an ex- 
They | 


| foundation for a new strain that will | 
become famous for their qualities. | 
Not suiiicient attention is paid to | 
the individual qualities of breeding | | 
stock asarule. There is the fear of | 
losing the distinctive traits of the | 
'breed, and sono animal except the | 
If one is | 


and even necessary, but the fammnee | 


| breeding for individual quality and | 


profit cannot always do this. He} 
| has stock which has performed good | 
services for him, and he des not} 
want to stop breeding them because | 
they may be only half or one-quar- 
ter blood. From these lutter we | 
sometimes get our finest type of 
sheep. 

A thoroughbred ram is considered | 
essential for the breeding of lambs | 
that will keep up the quality of the 
flock, and this is emphasized par- 
ticularly because the ram decides the | 
character of the lambs more than the | 
ewe. Consequeetly we need to be | 
eareful of the ram. Select not only 
but a good individual. 


the lambs will show an early ma- | 
turity, and they can be bred much 
earlier than if the ram first used was 
an old one. This principle must be | 
followed where one is breeding for | 
early maturity. The old ram, how- 
ever, will produce just as good off- 
springs in every other way, and 
where early maturity is not desired 
the old ram hasa slight advantage 
, immuture one. 


and old, and the pointis not so much 


ity, strength, vigor and record. One | 
fine ram might easily add a pound to 
the fleece of the fiock, and if he wil: | 
| do this it will pay to spend time and | 

money in selecting him. Breeding | 
from such animals is always satis- | 
factory, and the returns are propor- | 
tionately greater than the extra out- | 

ay. A. B. BARRETT. 
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| 
| 
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ANGORA GOATS. 


A subscriber, of Warren county, | 
jany other plan. 


Towa, writes : 
“T wish some 


Hustern mar- 
ket? 
the goat business and wish to know 


‘if they can be sold in the Eastern 


can easily do because of its close re- | market for meat.”’ 


semblance to that product 


dairy. When this trouble is cor- 


rected the ‘‘poor man’’ for whose | 
welfare the friends of oleomargarine | 


evince such great anxiety will be 


able to buy that product several | 


cents lower per pound than he has 
thus far been obliged to pay and then 


he will not buy it unless he prefers | 


it to butter because the latter will 


of the | 


The wool varies in value and in 
}amount with the grade of the ani- 
mal. ‘The low grades perhaps would 
not sell for more than 25 cents per 
| pound nor clip more than two pounds. 
Thoroughbreds clip much higher, 
and the wool having less hair in it 
sells fora higher price. We would 
say that from 50 cents to $2 per head 
would be the extreme limits either 


| . 
| Chicago market. 
i they sellas mutton and in others as 


|}ing goat meat. 


| selec ted not alamb buta nice 


|ous mistake in caring for my pigs, 


' 
| ing 


/as a law can be made against it, and # good stand. 


jare bad because they are sick, so to | 
| Speak, 
| fuct. 

horses and then wonder why they ; corn. which is done with a one-horse | en ee <— 5 E z emake 
HUNT’S CONSUMPTION 

‘look ut their harness at times and finest possible seed bed. It | 
au more stocky top growth than | 


j}and the 
| reply of ali. 
| the 


| Secretary of the Agricultural De- 


|apples to send to the Paris Exposi. 
|cal exhibit has 


| Satisfied with anything 
| gold medal.”’ 


iif we 


| few 
| do better, help us to spread the truth. 


information as to | 
age maker of oleomargarine will| Angora goats. Can you tell me what | definitely. 
violate the present law by selling | | the wool is worth and what the goats | 
| Would bring put on the E 
I am thinking of going into! 


but the roots of the corn. 


| 
In some markets | 


Farm Miscellany. 


AFTER CORN WHAT CROP IS BEST? 


goats. There is no objection to eat- 
Abraham, you will | 
when he wanted a nice | 


| meal for the angels that visited him, 


remember, 
the soil and climate of 
kiq | lr locality. This is an 
| from the goats and the brother of |" h at variance with the common 
| the prodical son complained that his | penne suet ine will at rst doubt 
father had not given him a kid that its practicability as well as the sound- 
| he might make a feast for the boys. | 2°5* of the advice ; but as “the eat- 
—Wallace’s Farmer. ing is the proof of the pudding, let 
Seiten us look at the advantages of the plan 
I will write of how I made a seri- | and see if it is not worthy of a place 
in the regular routine of farm prac- 
and it is one often made in this coun- | tice. I will state some of the advan- 
try. I had some fine pigs that were | tages, numbering them as they oc- 
doing well, but when they became ‘curred tome inmy own practice (and 
large enough they very naturally | will frankly say that this is only my 
began to interfere with my truck | second year with it, but [ adopted it 
patches, destroying the crops. So Ij} from the most suc -essful clover grow- 
put them ina small pen and fed them | ers in the mountains, and the result 
mostly on corn, simply because [hud was to double the yield of hay the 


the corn to feed. One of them soon first years). Ist. Hilly land can be 


'got so he could not walk, then an-! plowed and re-set in grass before the 


old sod is rotted enough for the land 
2d. The seed is sown lite 


other got down, and ina short time 
| there was not 2 pig in the bunch that | to waste. 
could walk. I then madealct, put enough to avoid the late killing 
them in it, und quit feeding corn. frosts, and early enough to make 
Instead I gave them slop with some growth enough to stand the winter, 
stock food in it. It was not long un- thereby securing a full stand (late 
til they could walk again and are do- frosts kill many young plants in 
very well now.—H. L. Truitt, | early-sown clover). 3d. On a run- 
Simpson Store. N.C. down farm a shorter rotation can be 
Fo aa ms secured, and the clover and 
TRAINING HORSES. roots furnish their own fertilizers at 
Prof. Gleason, the famous horse | e#¢h re-seeding. 4th. Oats being a 
trainer, says: ‘All horses are kind, VeTY uncertain crop here, I avoided 
/as can be told by the little colt that the risk of losing the use of the land 
plays in the lot and will not harm a for one year. 5th. There is no ex- 
thing intentionally. Horses that | pense except seed and labor of sow- 
| kick, that run away, that fight their | ing it. 6th. The ground is better 
‘master, or that have any bad habits, fitted for the seed than most 
/should look back to the men that “would fit it. 7th. 
train them and say, ‘Youare respon. | Seeds have grown, « clean seed bed 
sible for all of the bad treatment I is secured. 5th. The corn will pro- 


grass 


/am giving people and for the punish- | tect from the hot sun, but the shade | 


'ment they are giving me,’ and they | ‘is not too dense and remains on the 
would be telling no lie, for it isafact ground until cool weather. 9th. It 
that is not to be denied. Most men necessary, in order to have a 
lose their tempers when they ure at. smooth surface for mowing, to give 
work with the horse, for they think | the corn shallow, level cuitivation, 
he should be as Intelligent as they | thus securing the best results with 
are, anditisa fact that he usually the corncrop. 10th. In case of poor 
isand even more so. There is one | Seed, it can be re-seeded in the spring, 


is 


‘thing that should be stopped as soon | giving two chances instead of one for 


11th. 
that is the cruel treatment of the Warm, securing quick 

horse, for he is the most serviceable | «nd the corn protects 
servant that man has. Some horses | Plantsfromdrivingrains. 12th. The 
‘danger of smothering with loaded 
grain is avoided. i3th. It is sown 
before the last cultivation of the 


The ground is 
germination, 
the young 


aware of the 
teeth of some | 


and no one is 
Look at the 


covering seed in 
14th. 


are mean and are not willing tu obey ; yothing harrow, 


gives 
early-sown and a better root develop- 
ment thun lute sown seed. 

J.B. SMITH. 


wonder the saine thing; look ut tiie 
kind of bits that are put into their 
mouths and ask the question again, 
sume answer will do for the, 
The high checking and 
ignorance of horsemanship to- : ou 


fueon Co.. N.C. 
FRED Bitlet U MATISM AS “WELL. 


AMSLEYS, O., Dee, 12, ISO4. 
| The Lawrence-Wiiliams Co,, Cleveland, O. 

ry tried your Gombault’s Caustic Balsam 
i forrinzbone, and it cured my horse sound and 
TDhave tried your Balsain for rheuima- 
tism. 3 vi fe bord bad with it and itcured 
hor. Theor r nedicine miude. 

s the besi way to es it for rhe mae itis smn? 
PARK? R. 


the horse.’’ | 


a 

This item froma Raleigh daily of 
some days ago will interest our ap- 
ple growers: ‘Mr. T. K. Bruner, 
Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


| The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 


partment, left yesterday for Yancey | Horse 


county, to secure some especially fine 
tion. The North Carolina pomalogi 

secured fourteen 
Bruner will not be 
less than a 


but Mr. 


—~—O em - 


HOW AND WHY THE SILO PAYS. 


Until every farmer has a silo, it is | 
in order to preach the silo, so we beg | 
those who have sil 's to bear with us FE 

seem to repeat self-evident be 
truths. Remember what an awful \ 
lot of preaching it tukes to savea f 
sinners and have patience, or, pa oe ALL C CAUTERY. OF FIRING 

Impossible to produce anv scar or blemish. The 

safes t best B'ister_ ever used. Takes the place 
SF all Jiniments for mild or severe action. quomoves 
all Bunches = Pg from Horses or Catt 

As a HU MEDY for ‘Rheumatism 
Sprains, uA eek Ete.,itisinvaluable, ” 
WE GUARANTEE | that one sablespgontal of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM will 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spuvin cure mixture ever mad 

Fvery bottle of Caustic. Salsam sold is Warran- 
ted to give satisfaction, Pric «50 per bottle. Sold 
by druegists, or sent by Peas, ABT paid, with full 
directions for its use, Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, ete, Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
MNSEND RB alk alls Soonets se. Tells how to 
POW prey muhker, 


Writeto-day. AMER} CAN GINSENG GAADENS, Rese Hill, N.Y 


MOSELEY’S 


Fruit Evanorator 


A little factory for only $6.9, 

COOK atove, O extra ex: per ise for fuel, asily on 
SVavLOrates anpios, € BR, Pex aches. ali kinds 
‘l fruita and berries, corn, pun ip st nm anc d squr 
aap es Mar. Agents vant ‘ 


MesPUunyY & PRITCHARD MPG 
tists page ‘ 


The silo stores away corn more 
safely and more permanently than | 
Silage is pructica! iy 
fireproof, and will keep in the silo in- 


» 


2. Corn can be made into silage at 
| less expense than it can be preserved 
in any other form. 

3. The silo preserves absolutely al! 


4. Silage cun be made in the sun- 
shine or in rain. Unlike hay, itis 
independent of the weather. 

When corn is ready for the silo, 
there is but little farm work press- 
ing. So 

6. Corn is worth more to the dairy ” 
us silage than in any other fori. 

7. At least one-third more corn 
per acre may be fed on silage than 
on dried corn, stalks and fodder. 

8. Cornis ted more 


o. 
Por use on an or 


NATIONAL FARMERS’ ALLIANGE, 


President—J.C. Wilborn,Old Point. 


S. ( 


Vice-President — P. H. Rahiley, 


| ‘he clovers and grasses adapted to 
your partict- 
assertion so 


cost more. As it is now, he buys Way of the price, and that fairly 
oleomargarine, supposing it to be good ones should yield from 75 cents 
butter, and pays as much forit many | to $1. The market for mohair, how- 
times as genuine butter of a good ever, is quite variable. The special 
quality would cost, and this he does | 'value of the Angora goat is as a 
because deceived by the retailer.| brusher, and it will pay to keep it | 
Dairymen, see to it that the Grout | for this purpose if it did not yield 
bill becomes a law. | any wool. 

Fat goats seltright along in the 


conveniently 
as silage than in any other form. 

9. Silage is of more value when 
fed in combination with other food 
richer in protein. It is not a com- 
plete food. 

10. Owing to its succulence and 
bulkiness, silage is the best known 
substitute for green grass, and is, 
therefore, especially valuable as a 


W. MOsELEY. | , Winter food.—Jersey Bulletin. 


Lake City, Minn. 


Secretary-Treasurer—A. B. Welch. 


Victor, N. Y 
LECTURERS. 
J. P. Sossamon, Charlotte, N. C. 


J.C. Hanley, St. Paul, Minn. 


JULY Ist WE CUT 


»rices, and be ttered the quality of Page Fences 
\ rite for New Price List, or see our pent 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE ©O,, ADRIAN MICH. 


SEED OATS 


T. B. PARKER, STATE BUSINESS AG 
HILLSBORO, 


As ail the weed | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





What 


~S <> 


| STAR MPO, tO. 


The Fence That’s Guaranteed 


7h. 
som. 
328. 


Stays 12 inches or 6 inches apart. 


AMERICAN 


Field & Hog Fence, 


Made on _ right principles . 
Steel, Leaps ts alv ranizing, serves e Ln 
purpose of fencing and is 
everlasting. wong 


Now Is the Time to Put It Up. 


Sold byagents in 15,000 towns. If 
= age ae your town write to the 
er 


eon. 
z2om 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE co., Chicago or New York, 


" 


$25.08 


S- WRITE FOR CIRC 


OECEAD-HAND ERIN MD TIES 2. Prices 


BUSHELS VIRGINIA WINTER OATS AT LEss 
SEEDSMEN'’S PRICES 


500 
THAN 


men | am 


Star : Pea: Huller, 


Guaranteed 
Capacity: 
Bushels per Hour, 
No. 1, 10 to $), 
No, 2, 20 to 4¢, 
No, & 75 to U0, 


pe 


Vs 


Na. 3, $125 
on Application, 


ENT, 
< 


. €, 








Pood for everything 








that runs on wheels. 


Sold Everywhere. 





Mzds by STANDARD OILCO. 
FOS 
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BRONCHITIS CURE. 
Jures when all else fails. Write 
for testimonials which prove the 
truth of this statement. This 
wonderful remedy is prepared by 
Rev. George EB. Hunt, Lexington 
N.C. Price, 50¢ per bottle. For 
sale by all } aomggiote. 


FARMS 


Bought, Sold and Leased. 
TENANTS WANTED 


Crimes Rea! By WASHINGTON, 


NW. 0. 


eo @9 

42 = 
Aren’t 52 such Jour- 
im nal as THE PROGR ESSIVE 
f) FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 


of any inan’s Money 2 
DS ®@ BOD®DO-BVOIAYW2V_W]IO2-y 


issues of 


+ 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
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While Wire is Down 


is the right time to buy Page Fences. Write us. 
L. B. Robertson, Receiver, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


you CAN’T AFFORD 


imply because you have 
low, of it re uine every bitof it, Grind 
it with the best mill ——s Co 


STAR crinverR 


Shortest sweep ; most rapid, lessliable 
to get out of order, Itgr! inds all ins, 
either alone or mixed, and et ee 
corn, dry, damp or frozen. Never 

eareee, end b pte siemens, prices, etc, 
g00; 


mills, 
42 Depot. Street’ New L Lexington, | Ohio 


Grape Vines 


Descriptive and Price List free, 
Currants, Gooseberries and other Small 
Fruit Plants. Extraquality. W ONta NY, 
T.S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONI -¥. 


WE WANT AGENTS 
At every postotfice in North Car- 


Olina, South Carolina, 
wud other 


subscriptions 


Virvinia. 
States to 


privately 


Tennessee 
solicit 
orat public meetings, in season 
and out of season. 

28° Work for 


Cash 


Premiums or for 


Commission. Agent must 
If in- 
Ad- 


himself be a subscriber. 
terested, 
dress: 
The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


write for terms. 


| month and expenses. 


| other figures 


to employ and super 
intend agents e 
K x perience not required 
ZIEGLER CO,, 262 Locus! 


MAN or WOMAN 


| Permanent position. 
Strect, Philadelphia. 


Fertile Soil 
is no more necessary to the Farmer than 
to the Advertiser. 


Good Seed 


in the Advertiser's vocabulary means 
Properly Prepared Advertisments. 


A Good Planter 
puts the seed where it will grow; Prop- 
erly Selected Mediums place your ads 
among people interested in your goods. 


Careful Cultivation 

on the part of the Farmer is necessary 
if he is to reap a good crop. The same 
careful cultivation of inquiries by an 
intelligent * Follow-up System” will 
often develop a crop of orders that 
would otherwise never have reached 
maturit 

We are pleased at all toes to discuss 
advertising matters with yo 


Mahin Advertising — 
CO Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 








CLUB RATES. 


Nowadays papersare so cheap thiut 


| nearly everybody can afford to take 
| two or more. 
' list of some of the bestin the land and 


We have arranged « 
can furnish them in connection wit! 
The Progressive Farmer at a lowe 
price than you can secure them sine 
iy. Here is the list. The price 
the parenthesis is the regular su 
scription price of the paper and t! 
are what we charge for 
the paper with THr PRoGREssi\+ 
FARMER both one year. Renewals fv1 


| the other papers cannot be taken «t 
the club rates, but all new subscril 


ers can. You can renew for our px 


| per and get the club rates: 


Tire PROGRESSIVE FARMER alone. 
Twice-a-W eek Detroit. Free Press 


Weekly Practical Farmer (Farm)... 

Thrice-u- Week New York World 
(Ne (1,00 

Atl cain Wee ‘kly: Constitution (Fam- 
iy)..«: ; 

Louisville ‘twie 
NIA] ( NOWB).0100000s00cccaere 

Twice-n-Month 1 
(Farm).... 

Semi 


‘ (1.00 
a-week C ourier Jour 


Monthiy Woman’s Home 
ion (Magazine 
Weekly Farmer: rm 
Monthly American Queen 
man’s work and Fashions) 
Weekly Hoard’s Dairyinan (Duairy- 


Compan- 


We shall be glad to quote you ¢ 
prices with any paper you desire. I! 
you want any other agricultural p: 
per write us. If you want the A! 
lantic Monthly, Scribner’s, McClure = 
orany other magazine, let us kno’ 
If you wish the Youth’s Companio! 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday 
Evening Post or any other standard 
home periodical ask us for prices 
If you want any daily payers, am) 
religious publications or any other 

sort of periodical send us your list 

We can save you money, whethe! 
we get your order in connection wit! 
your renewal or not. Correspe? 
dence invited. 

Notre.—In forwarding  subscrij) 
tions to other publication, we only 
act us the agent of the subscriber 
and after we have paid over the su) 
scription our responsibility cease~ 
Failure to receive magazine or pape’: 
change of address, etc., should 1% 
reported directly to the publishe? 
not to us. « 

Address all orders to The Pre 
gressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





